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THE IMPACT OF NATIONAL SERVICE 


T. Ferguson and J. Cunnison 


upon the employment of ex-Servicemen, receiving a great deal of 

conflicting evidence, some loud in praise of their sobriety and zeal 
for work, some equally critical of both. Fifty years ago—when there 
was severe industrial depression on Clydeside—John S. Samuel, 
Secretary of the Glasgow Branch of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help 
Society, who had extensive experience of the difficulties of men who 
had served for a period of three years under Regulations of 1902, 
believed that the Army in times of peace did little for many men but 
create and foster a distaste for honest and sustained labour. He was 
daily meeting men who had been tradesmen, but who had no desire 
to return to their trade, preferring to look for something ‘light’, and lads 
discharged from Service at 21 to 23 years of age, ‘having learned little 
or nothing in the Army and having, perhaps, entirely forgotten any 
trade they may have partially acquired before enlisting’. He con- 
cluded: ‘The present state of matters will not be improved by a per- 
petuation of any short-service system, and the building up of a large 
reserve, which very soon loses all the advantages of Army discipline and 
morale in face of adverse civilian circumstances.’ 

Recent years have seen a great deal of controversy and speculation, 
not always very firmly founded, about the effects of National Service 
on the careers of young men in a period of relatively full employment. 
The Service view is quite plain and understandable; it wants the men 
for Service purposes and is not much concerned about their trade 
advancement. An Army spokesman, Major-General V. D. G. Campbell, 
has summarized the matter by saying that 


Goes 1876 many Government Committees have deliberated 


the vast majority of young men going into the Army would be well advised to 
forget completely for the two years of their National Service anything to do 
with their civilian training and put all they could into their jobs as Officers, 
N.C.O.s or soldiers; at the end of their Service they would find themselves far 
better fitted to compete successfully in civil life.? 


Not surprisingly, this point of view does not always appeal to the young 
Serviceman or his parents. 
It is not easy to assess the effects of Service on the lives of young 
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people. Sometimes impending Service affects the attitude to their future 
career of the lads concerned and their parents; probably no study can 
hope to measure these effects, if, indeed, they are measurable. Even | 
where it is possible to use available indexes to measure the subsequent 
performance of men who have been away against the performance of 
those who have not, several potential fallacies have to be kept in mind. 
For one thing, there is the effect on a lad of the mere fact that he has 
been rejected for Service; we have seen cases where rejection unsettled 
the lad and seemed to make him ‘difficult’. A certain proportion, 
though by no means all, of the lads rejected as unfit have suffered in 
earlier days from the restraints of illness or the loss of schooling that 
goes with it, or have been left with a degree of disability, perhaps a 
handicap to employment. Further, some of those who go on Service 
at the age of 18 give up trade training to do so and, since it is open to 
youths to apply for deferment of National Service to enable them to 
complete apprenticeships, it is probably a reasonable assumption that 
some, at least, of the apprentices who choose to go on Service at the 
age of 18 do so because they are not getting on very well at their trade 
or are already unsettled, perhaps at the prospect of Service. Again, 
social and environmental factors—level of scholastic ability, for 
example, and the kind of homes from which the lads are drawn—are 
likely to influence subsequent performance, and experience has shown 
that it is often difficult to assemble groups of lads strictly comparable in 
these important matters. 


THE MEN STUDIED 


Since the beginning of 1947 we have been studying the careers of a 
large group of lads who left Glasgow schools in January of that year 
at the earliest permitted age, then 14 years. In the course of our research 
we have gathered a good deal of information about these young men 
and their families—their home and school background, physique, 
scholastic ability, job aspirations, subsequent employment history, con- 
viction records, and so on.* * ® Since this kind of basic information— 
otherwise difficult to obtain—is essential in any balanced study of the 
impact of National Service on the subsequent careers of young people, 
we have thought it worth while to try to assess the influence of Service 
on the lads in the light of their earlier history. We have complete 
information about 771 men, of whom 498 were on National Service 
(346 being called up at or about the age of 18 and 152 about the age 
of 21, after having been given deferment to enable them to complete 
apprenticeships) and the remaining 273 were rejected as unfit for 
Service on medical grounds, 222 at about age 18 and 51 at about age 
21. The proportion of rejects was much lower among the lads granted 
deferment than among those called up at age 18. Some of those rejected, 
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especially at age 18, were of very poor general physique and some of 
low scholastic attainment; 25 per cent suffered from deafness, otorrhoea 
or associated ear conditions, 24 per cent from lung conditions (including 
pulmonary tuberculosis), 11 per cent from defective vision and the 
others from a wide range of disabilities of varying nature and severity 
—chiefly cardiac abnormalities, alimentary disorders, old injuries, 
deformities, skin disorders, asthma, nephritis, varicose veins, foot dis- 
abilities and ‘nervous debility’. The men who went on Service were 
kept under observation by repeated visits in their homes for two years 
after return to civil life; those rejected as unfit were similarly visited 
over the corresponding period of two years. In addition to the 771 lads 
for whom complete records were available, there were 182 known to 
have been on Service and 44 known to have been rejected as unfit for 
whom post-Service records were, for a variety of reasons, unavailable. 
Some had settled in other parts of the country and some had emigrated. 
A handful of those whom we were able to trace were unwilling to 
co-operate in the study, but the great majority of those unaccounted 
for simply could not be found, despite intensive search in which we 
had the co-operation of the City Health and Housing Departments; 
many of the houses formerly occupied by the families to which these 
lads belonged had been demolished in course of slum-clearance activi- 
ties. As was to be expected, the proportion of losses was higher among 
those who had been away on Service than among those who, rejected 
as unfit, remained at home; and it was higher among those called up 
for Service at age 21 than among those called up at age 18. 

The lads rejected as unfit for Service at age 18 had, in general, 
much poorer records than those who went on Service at that time; they 
hailed from poorer districts and were of poorer scholastic ability. A 
higher proportion were the sons of unskilled labourers and they had 
shown—between the ages of 14 and 17—a much poorer standard of 
performance at work. There was a somewhat similar, if less marked, 
difference between the men called up after deferment and those re- 
jected on medical grounds at that time. Apart from any influence, for 
good or ill, which the period of National Service may have had on 
subsequent careers, it would scarcely be reasonable, in view of their 
past history, to expect the lads rejected as unfit for Service to do as 
well in later years as the group called up. 


SERVICE 


The great majority of the men called up served in the Army, but 21 per 

cent of those recruited at age 18 and 30 per cent of those who were 

deferred served in the Royal Air Force. The Glasgow boys who went 

on Service at age 18 were, on average, shorter and lighter than other 

National Servicemen when they were called up; during the two years of 
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people. Sometimes impending Service affects the attitude to their future 
career of the lads concerned and their parents; probably no study can 
hope to measure these effects, if, indeed, they are measurable. Even 
where it is possible to use available indexes to measure the subsequent 
performance of men who have been away against the performance of 
those who have not, several potential fallacies have to be kept in mind. 
For one thing, there is the effect on a lad of the mere fact that he has 
been rejected for Service; we have seen cases where rejection unsettled 
the lad and seemed to make him ‘difficult’. A certain proportion, 
though by no means all, of the lads rejected as unfit have suffered in 
earlier days from the restraints of illness or the loss of schooling that 
goes with it, or have been left with a degree of disability, perhaps a 
handicap to employment. Further, some of those who go on Service 
at the age of 18 give up trade training to do so and, since it is open to 
youths to apply for deferment of National Service to enable them to 
complete apprenticeships, it is probably a reasonable assumption that 
some, at least, of the apprentices who choose to go on Service at the 
age of 18 do so because they are not getting on very well at their trade 
or are already unsettled, perhaps at the prospect of Service. Again, 
social and environmental factors—level of scholastic ability, for 
example, and the kind of homes from which the lads are drawn—are 
likely to influence subsequent performance, and experience has shown 
that it is often difficult to assemble groups of lads strictly comparable in 
these important matters. 


THE MEN STUDIED 


Since the beginning of 1947 we have been studying the careers of a 
large group of lads who left Glasgow schools in January of that year 
at the earliest permitted age, then 14 years. In the course of our research 
we have gathered a good deal of information about these young men 
and their families—their home and school background, physique, 
scholastic ability, job aspirations, subsequent employment history, con- 
viction records, and so on.* * 5 Since this kind of basic information— 
otherwise difficult to obtain—is essential in any balanced study of the 
impact of National Service on the subsequent careers of young people, 
we have thought it worth while to try to assess the influence of Service 
on the lads in the light of their earlier history. We have complete 
information about 771 men, of whom 498 were on National Service 
(346 being called up at or about the age of 18 and 152 about the age 
of 21, after having been given deferment to enable them to complete 
apprenticeships) and the remaining 273 were rejected as unfit for 
Service on medical grounds, 222 at about age 18 and 51 at about age 
21. The proportion of rejects was much lower among the lads granted 
deferment than among those called up at age 18. Some of those rejected, 
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especially at age 18, were of very poor general physique and some of 
low scholastic attainment; 25 per cent suffered from deafness, otorrhoea 
or associated ear conditions, 24 per cent from lung conditions (including 
pulmonary tuberculosis), 11 per cent from defective vision and the 
others from a wide range of disabilities of varying nature and severity 
—chiefly cardiac abnormalities, alimentary disorders, old injuries, 
deformities, skin disorders, asthma, nephritis, varicose veins, foot dis- 
abilities and ‘nervous debility’. The men who went on Service were 
kept under observation by repeated visits in their homes for two years 
after return to civil life; those rejected as unfit were similarly visited 
over the corresponding period of two years. In addition to the 771 lads 
for whom complete records were available, there were 182 known to 
have been on Service and 44 known to have been rejected as unfit for 
whom post-Service records were, for a variety of reasons, unavailable. 
Some had settled in other parts of the country and some had emigrated. 
A handful of those whom we were able to trace were unwilling to 
co-operate in the study, but the great majority of those unaccounted 
for simply could not be found, despite intensive search in which we 
had the co-operation of the City Health and Housing Departments; 
many of the houses formerly occupied by the families to which these 
lads belonged had been demolished in course of slum-clearance activi- 
ties. As was to be expected, the proportion of losses was higher among 
those who had been away on Service than among those who, rejected 
as unfit, remained at home; and it was higher among those called up 
for Service at age 21 than among those called up at age 18. 

The lads rejected as unfit for Service at age 18 had, in general, 
much poorer records than those who went on Service at that time; they 
hailed from poorer districts and were of poorer scholastic ability. A 
higher proportion were the sons of unskilled labourers and they had 
shown—between the ages of 14 and 17—a much poorer standard of 
performance at work. There was a somewhat similar, if less marked, 
difference between the men called up after deferment and those re- 
jected on medical grounds at that time. Apart from any influence, for 
good or ill, which the period of National Service may have had on 
subsequent careers, it would scarcely be reasonable, in view of their 
past history, to expect the lads rejected as unfit for Service to do as 
well in later years as the group called up. 


SERVICE 


The great majority of the men called up served in the Army, but 21 per 
cent of those recruited at age 18 and go per cent of those who were 
deferred served in the Royal Air Force. The Glasgow boys who went 
on Service at age 18 were, on average, shorter and lighter than other 
National Servicemen when they were called up; during the two years of 
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Service average weight increased from 130-0 to 141°5 lb. Those who 
went to the Royal Air Force were, as a rule, of better home and 
educational background than those who served in the Army. About 
19 per cent of the men called up at age 18 reported that their Service 
duties had been related to their civilian employment; rather less than 
40 per cent of those recruited on completion of apprenticeships had 
spent a substantial part of their Service in work related to that in which 
they had been trained in civil life. 

Two years after return from Service, 59 per cent of the men called 
up at age 18 said they had enjoyed Service life; 27 per cent actively 
disliked it, while the remaining 14 per cent were more or less neutral, 
regarding it as ‘just a job that had to be done’, Among those who went 
on Service after completing apprenticeships, the corresponding figures 
were 51 per cent, 21 per cent, and 28 per cent. Few of the men ex- 
pressed a preference for Service over civil life—only 6-7 per cent of the 
younger group and 1-3 per cent of the older. 

Fully 73 per cent of those who went on Service at age 18 returned to 
work within one month of completing their term of Service, as did 97 
per cent of those called up after deferment. Sixty-two per cent of the 
first group went back to their pre-Service job, nearly half of them with 
the avowed intention of completing apprenticeships which they had 
interrupted to go on Service; the proportion returning to former 
employment was higher (73 per cent) among those who had served in 
the Royal Air Force than among those who had served in the Army. 
All but 6 of the 152 called up after completing their apprenticeships 
(96 per cent) returned to work at their trade; of the 6 who did not do 
so, one became a dance-band leader, one a bookie’s runner, one a tram 
driver, one a railway shunter and one a salesman, while one set up in 
a general merchant’s business on his own account. 


DIFFICULTY IN SETTLING BACK INTO CIVIL LIFE 


Twenty-one per cent of the men who had gone on Service at age 18 
and 14 per cent of those recruited after deferment said they experienced 
some difficulty in settling down on their return. Their difficulties were 
sometimes associated with employment (especially among those called 
up at age 18)—either dislike of the job itself or of the wage that went 
with it. Sometimes the difficulties were of a domestic nature, sometimes 
they turned on adaptation to the altered values implicit in the return 
to civil life. The men who least frequently complained of difficulty in 
settling were those who had skilled jobs (or apprenticeships) to which 
they returned; those who experienced most difficulty were usually those 
who had lost most time and had the heaviest turnover of jobs in 
pre-Service days. 

When frequency of change of job during the two years following 
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demobilization was compared with that over a comparable period 
among the lads of similar age who, rejected as unfit for Service, 
remained at home, it emerged that during their first six months back 
in civil life a higher proportion of the men who had been called up at 
age 18 remained in the jobs to which they went on demobilization, 
doubtless partly in exercise of ‘re-instatement rights’, but thereafter the 
gap between the two groups quickly narrowed and at the end of two 
years the proportion who had remained in the same job throughout that 
period was almost exactly the same in the two groups. Among those who 
went on Service at the completion of apprenticeship, on the other hand, 
the proportion who remained in the same job throughout the period 
of two years following demobilization was appreciably higher than that 
among their brothers rejected as unfit during the comparable period. 
There was a greater turnover of jobs in the two years following 
demobilization among those who had served overseas, but the propor- 
tion in skilled employment was very much the same at the end of the 
two years, irrespective of whether Service had been at home or abroad. 
Similarly, the proportion in skilled employment two years after 
demobilization was not influenced by the nature of Service duties, 
whether ‘trade’ or not. 


THE EMPLOYMENT POSITION TWO YEARS AFTER SERVICE AND 
AMONG THOSE REJECTED AS UNFIT 


Among the lads called up for Service at age 18, only 59 per cent of 
those who had been learning a trade at age 17 were actually engaged 
in skilled work at age 22, two years after demobilization; among the 
lads of comparable age rejected as unfit for Service, 64 per cent of those 
who had been in apprenticeships at age 17 were in skilled work at age 
22. Similarly, of lads called up for Service about age 21, after defer- 
ment, 88 per cent of those who had been in apprenticeships at age 17 
were still, at age 25, working in the trades to which they had been 
trained; while among those of comparable age who were rejected as 
unfit for Service, 92 per cent who had been in apprenticeships at age 17 
were still working at their trade at age 25. The movement away from 
skill was most marked among those classified as of ‘below average’ 
scholastic ability; and when it is remembered that the men rejected as 
unfit for Service were, in the main, of distinctly poorer scholastic 
quality than those called up—52 per cent were classified by their Head 
Masters on leaving school as of ‘below average’ ability, compared with 
37 per cent—these figures assume added significance. The influence of 
scholastic ability in shaping job status is well brought out in the 
appended table, which relates to all of the 771 lads for whom complete 
records are available—the 498 who went on Service and the 273 
rejected as unfit: 78 per cent of those of ‘good’ or ‘average’ ability who 
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had been apprentices at age 17 were still working at their trade two 
years after demobilization, as were all of those of comparable ability 
rejected as unfit for Service after a comparable period, whereas among 
men of ‘below average’ scholastic ability the corresponding figures were 
62 per cent and 63 per cent. 


The proportion (as a percentage) of men in skilled work at age 17 and at the 

end of the period of observation: men who had been on Service and men re- 

jected as unfit, and men of ‘good’ or ‘average‘ scholastic ability and men of 
‘poor’ scholastic ability shown separately 





Men who were on Service Men rejected as unfit for 
(498) | Service (273) 


| 


| Proportion (%) in skilled | Proportion (%) in skilled 
k 





work wor 


| 








At | Two years after | At At comparable age 
| mo return to ome ¢ to those who had 
| age 17 civil life | 88°17 | been on Service 





All men in study 63 45 | 40 32 
Men of ‘good’ or ‘average’ 

scholastic ability 64 50 41 | 41 
Men of ‘below average’ 

scholastic ability | 60 37 | 38 24 











There is evidence—though not so strong as in relation to scholastic 
ability—that such environmental factors as the quality of home in 
which the lad was reared and the type of housing district in which he 
lived also exerted an influence on post-Service performance; the differ- 
ence in subsequent unemployment experience, for instance, between 
men fortunately placed at the ‘good’ end of the social scale and those 
more poorly circumstanced tended to be wider among those called up 
for Service than among those rejected as unfit, so that absence on 
Service may have had an unfortunate influence on the amount of later 
unemployment among men of poorer social and environmental back- 
ground. 


CONVICTION RECORDS 


When the conviction records of lads called up for Service at age 18 

were considered in relation to those of lads of similar age rejected as 

unfit for Service, only the records of men actually found in the course 

of the study were taken into account; the records of those who could 

not be found in their homes were not studied. On this basis it seemed 

that the incidence of crime between the ages of 20 and 22 among men 
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who performed their National Service between the ages of 18 and 20 
was virtually the same as the incidence of crime during the same period 
among men who were rejected as unfit for National Service. There did 
not appear to be any material difference between those who had been 
on Service and those who remained in civil life in the proportion of men 
who, having been convicted between the ages of 14 and 18, had no 
further convictions between the ages of 20 and 22; nor was there any 
significant difference in the kinds of crime committed by men who had 
returned from Service and those who had never been away. But when 
the conviction records of men whose Service was deferred to enable 
them to complete apprenticeships were being studied, it was found that 
among the ex-Servicemen who could not be traced in the course of the 
investigation the proportion known to have been convicted in the Police 
Courts at one time or other was unduly high. From consideration of the 
records of all the men in this ‘deferred’ series, whether actually found 
in the course of the investigation or not, it emerged that of 64 men 
rejected as unfit for Service, 9 had been convicted at least once before 
reaching their 21st birthday; none of these g were convicted again 
between the ages of 21 and 25, while of the 55 who had not been 
convicted before the age of 21, one was convicted between the ages of 
21 and 25. On the other hand, 13 of the 236 lads who went on Service 
about the age of 21, after having been given deferment to allow them 
to complete apprenticeships, had already been convicted at least once 
before reaching their 21st birthday, and of these, 4 were again con- 
victed between the ages of 21 and 25; while of the 223 Servicemen who 
had not been convicted before their 21st birthday, 11 were convicted 
for the first time between the ages of 21 and 25. 

The proportion of lads convicted before their 21st birthday was, 
therefore, appreciably higher among those rejected as unfit for 
Service than among those who served, but the proportion convicted 
between the ages of 21 and 25 was much higher among those who had 
been away on Service—6-3 per cent as against 1-6 per cent. In both 
groups the majority of the crimes committed were of the nature of 
theft, theft by housebreaking and attempted housebreaking, but 2 of 
the convictions recorded between the ages of 21 and 25 against men 
who went on Service were for serious assault—one causing grievous 
bodily harm—while 4 were for offences under the Road Traffic Act. 
As it happened, there were no ‘crimes of violence’ against the person 
or contraventions of the Road Traffic Act among lads rejected as unfit 
for Service. 


SUMMARY 


Part of the difficulty in evaluating the impact of National Service on the 
careers of young men springs from the near-impossibility of estimating 
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its effect on the approach to career-planning by young people and 
their parents, part from difficulty in obtaining a really satisfactory 
control series against which to measure the performance of lads who 
have been away on Service. In this study we have dealt exclusively 
with a series of young men who left school at the earliest permitted age, 
and this has necessarily limited our horizon; but, after all, about two- 
thirds of the school population leave at the earliest permitted age. We 
have watched the lads grow up. Of the 771 about whom complete 
information is available, some were called up for Service at age 18, 
some had their Service deferred to allow them to complete apprentice- 
ships and were called up about the age of 21. By home visitation we 
kept in touch with these lads throughout the two years immediately 
following their demobilization, collecting information about their per- 
formance on return to civil life. As controls we have taken the lads of 
similar age in our original series who were rejected as unfit for Service 
and continued in civil life. In general, the lads later rejected as unfit 
for Service had been assessed when they left school as of poorer home 
background, poorer physique and lower scholastic ability than those 
who were called up for Service and their conviction records at pre- 
Service ages were appreciably higher. Judged by these standards, the 
men called up were of better material; and it is against this background 
that comparisons of subsequent performance have to be made. Doubtless 
Service improved some of the lads who were away—demonstrably so in 
point of physique; but of its unsettling effect there can be little doubt; 
a higher proportion of those who were on Service drifted from skilled 
trades, despite their initial advantages, while their police records sub- 
sequent to call-up make unhappy reading. The unsatisfactory perform- 
ance of many of the lads in this series—alike among those who went on 
Service and those who stayed at home—was undoubtedly due in part 
to the influence of the bad social and environmental conditions in 
which many of them were reared; the after-effects of Service are apt 
to be more severe among those of poorest background. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN A 
PROVINCIAL UNIVERSITY 


Alice Eden 


versity have been the theme of a number of publications and 

discussions for a generation. The first group of provincial uni- 
versities was founded in the nineteenth century in the big centres of 
population in the north of England. They were conceived of by their 
founders consciously and deliberately as institutions quite different 
from Oxford and Cambridge. Their students were to live at home and 
so save the expense of residence; they were to receive instruction in the 
form of lectures and to have good libraries provided, but they were not 
to be given the individual supervision that we now associate with the 
tutorial system in Oxford and Cambridge; nor was there to be any dis- 
ciplinary regulation of their conduct when they were not at work in the 
university buildings. 

By the time of the ‘second wave’ of university foundations, beginning, 
at the turn of the century, with Reading, followed by Nottingham,' 
Hull and Leicester, misgivings about the pattern of the northern uni- 
versities were already being felt; and these later new universities have 
from the beginning striven to provide residence for a large proportion 
of their students, while the older ones have built, and are still building, 
halls of residence. 

In these older provincial universities, like Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds or King’s College, Newcastle, however, the majority of the 
students still live at home or in lodgings; and whereas the advantages 
of residential life are almost regarded as axiomatic, little is really known 
about the life these ‘home’ or ‘lodgings’ students lead. This attitude 
appears to have had two practical results: first that insufficient thought 
has been given to the merits of different patterns of residence, or to the 
question whether changed social conditions do not indicate types of 
residence not exactly modelled on Oxford and Cambridge; and second, 
a tendency to inhibit creative thinking about the best form that uni- 
versity education can take, when at least half its students live at home 
and a very large number in lodgings. 

A number of assumptions about the way of life in a provincial 
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university are current today. I used myself to hold a number of them, but 
in the course of an inquiry in King’s College, Newcastle, on which this 
paper is based, I modified my views considerably. We always start, in 
the debate on the provincial university, from a conviction of the unique 
excellence of Oxford and Cambridge, and a regret that the provincial 
universities are so unlike them. Their unsatisfactoriness is felt to be 
fundamentally due to the fact that they are non-residential. Since the 
prestige of Oxford and Cambridge attracts students who, for a complex 
of reasons, tend to have greater home advantages, it follows that pro- 
vincial university students tend to come from homes with relatively 
lower cultural standards. These homes are, so it is felt, to some extent 
a drag on them, so that the best hope for the student is to leave his home 
and come into residence. The older provincial universities, however, 
have never had enough halls to make residence possible even for all 
those students whose homes are at a distance, and increasing numbers 
of them have had to find private lodgings. This is at any rate better, so 
the argument goes, than living at home; these people can at least devote 
their whole time to the business of being a student. Moreover, if residen- 
tial existence is impossible, the best substitute is participation in as large 
and varied a number of student activities as is compatible with proper 
attention to study; students, therefore, who are desirous of getting the 
most out of their university course should be willing to stay on after 
classes for the day have finished, in order to take some part in these 
activities. The real social life of the university, according to this theory, 
is to be found in the student societies, and the heart of it all is the Students’ 
Union. It is a thousand pities that so many students are so immersed in 
their families and in various activities in their own village or suburb 
that they are reluctant to stay on after five and to throw themselves 
whole-heartedly into university affairs. Meanwhile, the teaching goes 
on; it is, we all agree, far from perfect. Classes are too large and it is 
regrettable, but in the main inevitable, that there should be little per- 
sonal contact between staff and students. But this is really a separate 
issue. The quality of the teaching is the affair of the staff; the quality of 
the social life is mainly a student responsibility, though of course it is 
the duty of the administrators and policy-makers to do their best to 
provide the necessary facilities for it. 

It was with a view to seeing how much truth there was in these 
assumptions that an inquiry was undertaken at King’s College, New- 
castle during the academic years 1952-4. One-tenth of the under- 
graduate population was interviewed; in order to check whether con- 
ditions in Newcastle were peculiar, or common to other northern uni- 
versity cities, a small sample of Liverpool students living at home were 
also seen, which made a total of 373.2 

First the question of the students’ homes: university teachers may find 
it deplorable that many of the students live at home with parents or 
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other guardians, but this is by no means the unanimous view of the 
students themselves. Nearly half of them, both at Liverpool and New- 
castle, consciously prefer it, and think it has many advantages over going 
away to another university. About an equal number regret it, and a 
small number are undecided either way. Those who prefer living 
at home ascribe their preference to a number of factors, principally 
home cooking, good facilities for working, without the distractions 
of resident life, and the companionship of those for whom they feel 
affection. 

Not a few of those who wished themselves away said ‘It’s hopeless to 
try and work at home’; and indeed the first question we must ask, if we 
wish to get a true picture of the home student’s life, is: how good a place 
is the home for a young man or woman who needs to spend many hours 
each week in quiet, uninterrupted reading? It might be supposed that 
household chores would affect the picture, and students were asked to 
say how much time they spent on them daily. The results were classified 
as ‘Heavy’, ‘Negligible’ and ‘Neither’. Counted under negligible were 
those who replied ‘None at all’ or ‘Hardly any’ or ‘I wash up occasion- 
ally’. These accounted for just 44 per cent of the Newcastle and the 
Liverpool students. The criterion by which to judge of ‘Heavy’ chores 
was whether the student himself felt his share to be a heavy one. It is 
possible that some of the others, not so classified, spent as many hours in 
housework; but what is undertaken from choice, rather as a hobby and 
relaxation, is bound to seem different from a regular responsibility 
undertaken from necessity. In this category were found 12 per cent 
Newcastle students and only 5 out of the 67 in Liverpool. As one would 
expect, more women than men are found in this group, and with both, 
those whose responsibilities are heavy are usually the victims of some 
kind of family emergency, such as the illness of the mother or (occasion- 
ally) the father, or the death of the mother. The remainder, though 
spending an amount of time on domestic chores which is by no means 
negligible, are not oppressed by it, and do not feel it a hindrance to their 
work. It may be taken that their own instinct is sound in this, and that 
if they had not been doing housework they would have been doing 
something other than reading. 

Much more fundamental to the matter we are considering is the 
question of where they do their work when they are at home, but first 
we might ask ‘Do they, in fact, do much in their own homes?’ In the 
student vernacular ‘working’ is what you do apart from classes, whether 
they be lectures, or periods in the laboratory, dissecting room or hospital. 
It may take the form of reading, of writing essays, of working examples 
or of writing up laboratory notes. This is when the students organize 
their own time and do as much or as little as they please. Well over half 
of them make their home their chief working-place, while a further 
group use their homes sometimes—in fact as the place coming second 
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in importance, so that home is an important working place for 89 per 
cent in Newcastle and 83 per cent in Liverpool. 

The students interviewed, then, were asked the question ‘Where do 
you usually work when at home?’ In Newcastle 30 out of 152 give the 
family living-room as their usual place, and another 18 say they some- 
times work there. But 95, or 62 per cent, have special provision made 
for them, either by some heating arrangement in their bedroom or by 
the putting of the fire in another living-room. Much depends on how 
one looks at it. In comparison with the Oxford college or the hall of 
residence, where every student has his own room, it seems regrettable 
that as many as a third of these students worked in the family room, 
either sometimes or always. But if one reflects that in all probability 
most of these people, when they were grammar school pupils, worked 
in the family room, then the figure of 62 per cent for whom special pro- 
vision is made indicates a real effort on the part of these families to meet 
the felt needs of a university student, for heating is a heavy item in a 
family budget. This question also arises in connection with students 
living in lodgings, who will be considered later. The culprit seems to be 
chiefly that unique social institution, the English bedroom, on account 
of which about half of the available living space in a house is unheated 
and unfurnished so as to render it unusable for anything but sleeping. 

People vary in their capacity for working in the company of other 
people; families vary in their capacity for refraining from conversation 
for the benefit of someone studying in their midst. But there is an aspect 
of this question which is not just a matter of quiet for reading. Those 
who have a fire put in another room often describe themselves as ‘lucky’. 
Yet one cannot but wish that all students might have the experience of 
owning a room, however simple, which reflects their own taste, which 
produces a studious atmosphere and is a retreat inviting the student to 
the pleasures of reading. ‘Haec otia studia fovent’ reads the motto of Liver- 
pool University; too often the present-day provincial university student 
regards his course not as a privileged leisure, but as a harassing 
grind. 

Though such matters of what may be called the mechanics of the 
household loom large in the student’s mind, of more importance still, 
perhaps, are a set of factors which are amongst the intangibles—the 
atmosphere in the house, and whether it is favourable to university 
studies. For various reasons no analysis of the fathers’ occupations was 
attempted,® but it needs no special research to reveal that few of the 
students at King’s College come from homes where the educational 
standards are the equal of those of the students themselves. Very few 
indeed of their fathers or mothers are university graduates or of pro- 
fessional status, which means that the students are often the most highly 
educated members of their families. It must be very difficult for them 
to preserve a bal.oced attitude if they are the only members of the 
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family with intellectual interests. Many of them were articulate on this 
subject: 


If you have cultured and travelled parents you’d be a fool to go away from 
home [an only child, father a manual worker]. 


I have very definite views: full residence is the only thing. Our education is 
almost wholly technical, and what do I know of the arts, literature etc.? I feel 
hopelessly ignorant. There ought to be some opportunity during our course 
to learn something outside medicine. Vacations can be used for working, 
preferably with the hands, learning to understand all types of men. My people 
are manual workers; my father would never claim to be an educated man. If 
your father was a man like Professor X it would be an education to live with 
him. He can talk on art, sailing, bee-keeping, anything you like in a quite 
unforced way [a sixth-year medical]. 


There are difficulties at home; visitors don’t understand why you are in but 
in another room working. ‘Working? at twenty?’ Their sons are out at work 
and have their evenings free [father a manual worker; one brother of seven- 
teen at school]. 


Another source of tension in the home is by no means peculiar to uni- 
versity students; in any house parents may object to their children’s 
spare-time pursuits, especially when they take them out of the house. 
A clash over questions of independence is not surprising where financial 
dependence is continued into the twenties: 


It would be better to go away and be independent and manage your own life 
and money. I was determined to get the most out of college and realized I 
must cut myself off to do so. That’s why I stay till nine o’clock every night. 
If you are at home you can’t refuse to help if asked. I’m not much more than 
a lodger in the house [father a manual worker; mother and younger brother 
and sister all working]. 


Parents take care of you—I enjoy home. But they don’t entirely understand 
what a university is. If I’m late Mother says ‘What do you do?’ Thinks it is 
like school and should finish at 4 p.m. 


On the other hand the phrase ‘parents take care of you’ is typical of a 
number of comments: 


You are more secure at home; you have someone to turn to. 


Home doesn’t interfere with work; on the contrary my parents keep me to it. 
You might work better in residence—but also you would miss your parents 
asking how you are getting on. 


Having experienced both Leeds and home I much prefer home. I have a 
good relationship with my father, who guides without driving. My home ties 
are close but always from my school days I have been allowed quite a lot of 
independence. Mother had no time to pamper me as she was helping in the 
business. I found it harder to work in digs. 
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Occasionally adolescent difficulties assume an acute form, as in the 
example following: 


I wish I were not at home, not because of working conditions. My parents 
are of adifferent religious persuasion from myself and there is always an under- 
current of tension. (They are extreme evangelical and I am unitarian.) Also 
I have a whole life of my own which has no connection with theirs. 


These students, then, are fairly evenly divided between those who are 
happy at home and those who wish themselves away. Those living in an 
atmosphere of tension must inevitably have their efficiency reduced, 
and this factor in all probability counts for far more as a hindrance to 
work than having to use the family living-room or spend some time on 
housework. But where the students are happy there is ample evidence 
that they draw strength from the affectionate support of their families. 

It is now time to ask whether the student in lodgings fares better than 
the man or woman at home. To take first their own estimate of their 
situation: the percentage of entirely satisfied students (28 per cent) is 
lower than that of entirely satisfied home students (47 per cent); about 
the same proportion were dissatisfied in each case, with the balance 
made up of those who could see advantages both ways. The lodgings 
students, however, were not comparing lodgings with home, but with 
a hall of residence, either as they knew it from experience, or supposed 
it to be from what they had heard. Here are two opposing points of view: 


Hall is the only solution, but I applied too late. My social life hasn’t changed 
at all, whereas if I’d been in Hall I might have got into things more. This is 
hardly University life; it’s more like a technical college. 


I wouldn’t like Hall. I couldn’t work with such a crowd. I like a smaller 
group in lodgings. The landlady is quite nice; she feeds us well. I would have 
liked to live at home then (i.e. when he first came up) but now I am glad of 
the independence. The Union gives you all you want. It would be a waste of 
money to build more Halls. 


Three reasons for choosing lodgings rather than a Hall were com- 
monly given: ‘it’s cheaper’, ‘you have more independence’, ‘you can 
work better’. The tendency for students to leave the university when 
classes for the day are over, and do several hours’ work at home, is even 
more marked with the lodgings students. Out of the 130 in the sample, 
87 give their lodgings as the main place for working, and altogether 121 
give it as a place of importance. Even in lodgings as many as 12 say 
they work in the family living-room; more than half of them work in 
another living-room set apart for the work—often also for the meals— 
of the student or students who lodge there. But unlike the students who 
live at home, this does not mean that they have a room to themselves 
and no interruptions: on the contrary, it can mean that two, three or 
even four share this room for all purposes. It would seem as though the 
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obvious solution would be for a man to work in his bedroom, yet only 
one-third of the sample do so. To try to find why this should be, a num- 
ber of questions were asked about their bedrooms and the amenities of 
the lodgings. Thirty-seven were found to be sharing a bedroom (but 
none shared a bed). The next question is, naturally, can the bedroom 
be heated? Sixty-two said that it could, but of these only 37 in fact ever 
used it for working in—probably because only seldom was there any 
arrangement whereby they could pay for their own fuel, so that land- 
ladies discouraged the use of extra fuel, or lodgers were diffident over 
using it. The heating question, though the most important, is not the 
only one. Out of 106 students who lived in rooms with service,‘ 38 had 
bedrooms provided with an easy chair, 44 had a table big enough to 
work at, 38 had a bookcase, and only 8 had their bed in the form of a 
divan. Quite clearly we are once more up against the problem of the 
English bedroom. We have been slow in this country to learn the art of 
life in a bedsitting-room, and our traditional methods of heating do not 
encourage the use of the upstairs rooms for purposes other than sleeping. 
The north is, one suspects, behind the south in learning this art. Those 
students who do use their bedrooms for working have higher standards 
of amenity, on the average, than the whole group, but even in their 
rooms there are notable lacks. Even less than those who live at home do 
these students have any opportunity of making one room really their 
own, where they can have their own things about them, shut the door 
when they want privacy, or entertain congenial company on their own 
initiative. 

Going to live in lodgings means going to live in someone else’s home; 
living under the same roof with, and to varying degrees sharing the life 
of another family than one’s own. Most of the young men—and they 
are mostly men, not women students—who go into lodgings have never 
lived away from home. Only 24 out of the sample of 130 had done their 
National Service. Of the remaining 106, 50 came straight from a day 
school (6 straight from boarding school); and the other 50, though they 
had had some form of employment before coming to the university, were 
also mainly leaving home for the first time in their lives. This must be a 
crucial experience. Not only are they independent, organizing their own 
lives, free of the restraints imposed by filial duty or affection; they have 
also to learn how to adjust to a new kind of relationship based in the 
first instance on a financial contract, and how to fit in to the life of a 
household which may have very different standards from those of their 
own home. If they succeed in making these adjustments satisfactorily 
they will presumably have learned something, and in the process have 
gone some stages nearer mature adulthood. 

The impression of the personalities of the landladies and their families 
which emerged was nothing like so clear and varied as that of the home 
students’ parents and brothers and sisters. They were not asked ‘Have 
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you a good landlady?’ They were not asked directly about their homes 
either, but a wealth of vivid detail came out—the invalid mother and 
the son who was the only competent cook in the family; the father on 
shift-work who was seldom seen; the young sister needing help with her 
G.C.E. work; the man who played the piano next door. These telling 
remarks came out because the students were so deeply immersed in their 
family life that if they talked about themselves they could not help talk- 
ing about the family too. One is more detached from a landlady, and 
on the whole the comments about her tend to be either ‘I’m lucky with 
my landlady’ or the admission that they left their previous lodgings 
because they did not like the landlady. 

The kind of relationship a student has with his landlady depends to 
some extent on the degree of intimacy, and this in turn depends on two 
things—whether there are other lodgers, and whether the students lived 
separately or with the family. Thirty-two out of the 104 were the only 
lodger, and a further 23 were living where there was only one other. 
Obviously where he is the only one, or one of two, some degree of 
assimilation with the family is likely to take place. On being asked, 41 
said that they always and 4 that they sometimes had their meals with 
the family. The following comments show that students vary in their 
reaction to being treated like one of the family; some like the homeli- 
ness, others dislike too much mothering: . 


I would like Hall because you can shut your own door and no-one bothers 


you. I can’t really get away from my landlady; she mothers me; it’s very nice 
but I would like to be on my own more. 


Being the only one, and mother’s little darling, I prefer lodgings to Hall. 
It’s more like home. There are some things you don’t like, but you have to 
put up with them. 


Two further comments go into rather more detail: 


I was very disappointed when I could not get into Hall. I turned down 
Cambridge because I should have had to do my National Service first. 
Actually it has been good for me; I’ve learned how to work. There is a con- 
trast between the landladies here and in Cambridge. They treat you there 


as a guest—Mr. So-and-so; here it’s Christian names and one of the family 
[a third-year man]. 


When I was in Dundee I had digs for a year with a landlady who had 
travelled widely and knew how to treat a foreigner. I left my lodgings last 
term because the landlady was too familiar. She did not treat me with proper 
respect [an African student]. 


Two students mentioned children in their lodgings as an advantage; 
one said: 


I’m lucky with my landlady. I’m completely assimilated to the family. I can 
even spank the child. 
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But on the whole the students don’t go into detail. They either say ‘I 
didn’t like the landlady’ or ‘I’m lucky’. 

The 49 students living in rooms with service who have two or more 
fellow-lodgers live, on the whole, a very different sort of life. The almost 
universal custom, where landladies take in several young men, is for one 
of the two downstairs sitting-rooms to be given over to their use, where 
they both eat and work. For these students contact with the landlady 
and her family is less personal; the other lodgers form the background 
of their life in the evenings and at weekends. It was not very surprising 
to find some of them revealing that where three or more people share 
one sitting-room for eating, working and relaxation, purposes some- 
times conflict and tempers get frayed. But only a minority went into any 
real detail. On the whole they were off-hand and non-committal. In 
fact it would seem that a majority of such students are not emotionally 
involved either for good or ill in the life in their lodgings. It is a place to 
eat, sleep and work, and very little more. Landladies are ‘good’ or ‘bad’; 
fellow-lodgers ‘all right’ or ‘irritating’. Many change lodgings so fre- 
quently that they have no time to establish much personal contact. And 
furthermore, what is surprising, in spite of a minority who mention the 
presence of friends in their lodgings (not infrequently an old school 
friend) most of them do not seem to find that sharing a sitting-room 
with someone necessarily results in a friendship springing up. When 
asked where university friendships were best fostered, only 17 per cent 
of these 130 students mentioned their lodgings. On the other hand of 
24 Hall students, 18 said Hall was the place where most friendships were 
cultivated. In fact life in lodgings can compare neither with home nor 
Hall in providing a background of affectionate relationships, or even 
of simple comradeship. 

To return now to the home students. To get a true picture of their 
lives we need to do more than consider their family and the household 
arrangements. They also have friends, and they were asked who 
counted for most in their lives, family, home friends or university 
friends. At both Liverpool and Newcastle they were about equally 
divided in their allegiance to their home friends and their university 
friends, though more women than men put university friends first. 
When, however, we take into account those who placed their own family 
before any other friends it becomes clear that for more than half of them, 
and especially for the men, their home—including family and a circle 
of friends in the locality—is of first importance socially, and that the 
university occupies second place. These young people, many of them, 
are convinced of the value of the friendships they already had when they 
went up to the university, and do not intend to abandon them: 


I prefer home. I know girls away and they don’t know a soul when they come 
home. 
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I’m quite happy to be at home. . . . The advantage is that you can keep up 
with your friends. 


You can at least keep up with your old friends; otherwise the advantages are 
all with living in a hostel. 


Going away would have meant a complete break with the church and all I 
was doing there. 


This last quotation leads us naturally to consider what one might call 
‘organized social life’ in the locality where they live; already before they 
leave school boys and girls are implicated in a large variety of local 
activities—church activities (choir, youth groups, discussion circles) 
and sports clubs account for a large proportion of these, but dramatic 
societies, Y.H.A., Scouts and other activities are also mentioned by 
them. In Newcastle 40 first-year students mentioned amongst them 62 
activities in which they had been involved in the year before they came 
to the university, and amongst these 40 were some who had been away 
at boarding school or on National Service and so could not participate 
in things at home. 

When these students come up to the university they do not automatic- 
ally drop their home interests; on the contrary they keep up a large 
number of them. Naturally there is some falling off in their first year, 
but there is no complete break. In Newcastle the activities of first-year 
students dropped from 62 to 40, of second-year students (when in their 
first year) from 62 to 47, of third-year students similarly from 40 to 27. 
But among these third-year students 23 of their organized activities 
still persist. Furthermore in every year there were some students who 
became involved in fresh activities at home, which means that member- 
ship of organizations is not just a form of inertia. Clearly such activities 
must be a very important part of many students’ lives, and must indi- 
cate a genuine, spontaneous interest and a considerable integration in 
the cultural life of the community in which they live. The fact that the 
Liverpool students seemed slightly less active than Newcastle ones may 
not have any significance; nevertheless the difference is what one would 
expect. Newcastle students come, on the whole, from smaller communi- 
ties than do the Liverpool people. Not only are the Tyneside county 
boroughs smaller than their Merseyside counterparts, but the Tyneside 
hinterland of Durham and Northumberland is full, not of prosperous 
residential dormitories, but of small mining towns and villages with a 
distinct local flavour and life of their own. 

The important question remains to be asked, and if possible answered: 
what effect does this situation have on their participation in university 
life—the work, the student activities and, perhaps most precious and 
indefinable of all, friendship with like-minded people of their own age? 
We have already seen that many of them are conscious of a certain con- 
flict in living at home and belonging to an institution, having part in a 
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life quite outside their families’ ken. There is some evidence that this 
conflict runs through all their activities and friendships. There was a 
third-year man with three older brothers and sisters, none of whom 
had any higher education, whose father was a manual worker, who said: 


You have to cut your coat according to the family cloth. I would often like 
to stay over here working late, but you can’t inconvenience your family by 
keeping meals late. I think you’d get the full benefit of university education 
better if you were away and standing on your own feet. You’d get a better 
education in the sense that it would make you a better person. As an attempt 
to achieve some independence I’ve persuaded my father to let me handle my 
grant myself. There is also a certain amount of tension over friends. I have 
two lives, one on each side of the river. That river is symbolic—it counts for 
a lot in my life. 


The theme of ‘two lives’ or ‘living in two worlds’ is one which many 
students touch on: 


Home doesn’t interfere with work, but with general education. You live two 
lives quite separate—you break off sharp. 


College finishes for me when I leave at mid-day on Saturday. They are two 
separate existences. 


It naturally tends to be assumed that the immersion of students in 
the lives of their family and home circle is one of the chief reasons why 


a large number of them take little or no part in student activities; that 
in fact home interests enter into competition with university interests, 
so that a student who belongs to the local choral society has no time for 
the University Music Society, or the man deeply involyed in church 
work has no energy for anything else. To find out if this were true every 
student was asked what university societies he belonged to, or frequently 
attended. A comparison was then made between the numbers of these 
and the numbers of home-centred activities. The Newcastle results are 
given in Table 1. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this table are not obvious. Of 64 
Newcastle students who said that they belonged to no home-centred 
organizations at all, 19 did not belong to any university society either, 
while 27 of them belonged to only one. Of the 38 with one home- 
centred interest 9 had no university interests and 13 had only one. When 
there are two home interests we might expect that the time and energy 
available for university activities would be reduced, but this does not 
appear to be so. More of these students belong to two or more university 
activities than to one or none. But when we get to three, four and five 
home activities there is a progressive tailing off in the number of uni- 
versity activities. It is a little dangerous to try to draw firm conclusions 
from such small numbers, but if these figures are anything more than 
fortuitous they seem to show that those with few outside interests at 
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home lack whatever quality it is that makes them join associations at all, 
and also show little or no interest in university activities. Those with 
energy or time or interest or whatever it is for two home activities are 
likely to have enough for two or more university activities. Even of those 
with three home activities some, but a smaller proportion, still have two 


TABLE 1 


Membership of Home-centred and University Social Organizations 
(Newcastle) 





No. of University Activities 


Activities 


No. of Home 








Totals 43 50 





or more in the university, but when we reach four or five home activities 
they are clearly absorbing all the students’ spare time and energy and 
none are available for university activities. The Liverpool figures, for 
what they are worth, show a similar trend. 

Unlike the home students, who have no need to cut themselves off 
from social activities in which they are already involved because they 
come up to university, the lodgings students have to make a clean break. 
We have seen how large and continuing a part their home activities 
played in the home students’ lives. It is interesting to find that some 
lodgings students, even though they have only vacations in which to 
keep contact, manage to preserve their interest in some of their home 
activities. We cannot of course expect that a student who comes to live 
on Tyneside from Preston or Southampton or Surrey will take up local 
interests which will take the place of those he left behind. Those, for 
example, who have been deeply involved in church activities, singing 
in the choir, running the youth club, teaching in Sunday School, or who 
have played football for their local club and taken leading parts in the 
local Drama Club’s productions, do not easily become attached to 
similar organizations in Whitley Bay or Jesmond. Some, however, do, 
and it is perhaps surprising that there are as many as there are. In the 
first year 15 out of 31, in the second 23 out of 48 and in the third 8 out 
of 31 claim to have become involved, in most cases in one activity only. 
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It is, however, within the university itself that we must look to see 
how vigorous their social life is, so far as this is indicated by member- 
ship of organizations and societies. It was frequently asserted by home 
students that those who lived in lodgings, being uninvolved in local 
affairs, had more time for college activities. The figures, as told by the 
students, are bound to be of crucial interest. It turns out that in the first 
and second years the home students actually claim interest in slightly 
more activities than do the lodgings students, while in the third and 
fourth years the position is reversed. In neither case is the difference 
large enough to be significant. The figures do, however, dispose of the 
theory, already suspect, that it is the home students’ involvement in 
local affairs which is responsible for their reluctance to take part in 
university activities. 

It is, of course, true that Hall students take more part in University 
activities than either home or lodgings students do; but their numbers 
are so small that it would be wrong to attach too much importance to 
the apparent fact that they take a fuller part in university life. They also 
claim to have been interested in more home-centred activities the year 
before they came up (an average of 1-9 as against 1-2 for home and 1-4 
for lodgings students). So their apparent greater interest in organized 
activities may reflect characteristics they already had on coming up, 
rather than superior opportunities in the university. 

So it would appear that on all counts the lodgings students live lives 
which in term-time have fewer interests, apart from their studies, than 
do the home students. They do not return each evening to the life of 
their family, with its mixture of affectionate support and personal 
stresses; a fair proportion of them live alone in lodgings, and even those 
who share with other students find their closest friends among them less 
often than one would expect; they have, in the main, somewhat im- 
personal relationships with their landladies; and finally, while being 
obliged to abandon their home activities, they do not replace them with 
anything like a comparable number of interests, either in the locality 
where they lodge or in the university. 

So far we have appeared to leave unexamined the assumption that 
a student’s social education is proceeding satisfactorily in proportion 
to the interest he shows in organized activities, with the Students’ Union 
as the hub of this aspect of university life. Undoubtedly it absorbs fairly 
completely a certain number of students, but those who are really 
absorbed are in the minority. Others are not interested in the social side 
and make no secret of it. But many made comments which showed they 
regard their failure to get very much out of it rather wistfully. Home 
students mention the journey, lodgings students the evening meal as 
limitations to their activities, but a factor which probably—though it 
cannot be proved—is more potent than these is the very real shyness 
and nervousness many students feel on being plunged into a much larger 
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and more impersonal community than they have ever before had ex- 
perience of. A number did mention it, and it is probably a safe surmise 
that many who did not, nevertheless experienced it. 


I hated King’s when I first came up and was frankly a nine-to-fiver. 


I feel I miss something; I’m a bit of a spare part up here. I would have liked 
to have gone away and really entered into university life. 


I think Hall is best. I feel I am missing something. The University is a way 
of life, but I meet people during the day and then say goodnight at five 
o’clock and see them no more. 


These and many similar comments made suggest that we miss the 
point if we regard student social life as being mainly a matter of clubs 
or societies with a membership of people united by a strong objective 
interest. Some students undoubtedly do have such interests: they come 
up with, or subsequently develop, a strong interest in sailing, folk- 
dancing, play production or playing in an orchestra. But what most of 
them want is simply friendship—time to enjoy each others’ company 
and time for conversation. This is why they still go around with their 
old school-friends, even when they feel acutely differences in interests 
and outlook. This is why the affection of their families is so important, 
and why, lacking a satisfactory relationship, they wish to leave home— 
for independence, they all say. Undoubtedly that is a strong and natural 
motive at their age, but they do not conceive of independence in solitude, 
but in the company of congenial spirits. ‘You would make friends’ was 
the phrase heard over and over again. These are adolescents, at that 
stage in life when the opportunity to explore the fascinating new world 
of human relationship, to associate with, not just companions and play- 
mates, but friends of their own choosing, is of the greatest importance. 
This sense of security and well-being in belonging to a friendly com- 
munity could hardly be better put than by this third-year man: 


This is just a higher technical school. I did not get to know a soul at first in 
King’s, nor really in my second year in the Medical School. I only began to 
enjoy life in the Dental School in my third year. It’s nice to meet people in 
the morning and find you know them—only three or four hundred and you 
get to know most of them by sight and say good-morning. 


It is interesting to see how this man distinguishes between the Dental 
School, the Medical School and King’s College, regarding them as 
separate communities, and feeling able to identify himself with only 
one—the smallest. 

Indeed, ifwe want a common objective interest to enable an 
acquaintanceship to ripen into friendship, does not the common work 
supply the need in a way so obvious that we have tended to miss it? And 
for a place of meeting, are we right to discount the classroom? Table 2 
suggests that we cannot really do so. When the students were asked 
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where their university friendships were best fostered it was evident that 
the Union had its part; without what is usually recognized as ‘student 
social life’, the students would be in worse case than they are, Never- 
theless it is not mentioned by even half of the Newcastle students and 
by even fewer in Liverpool, and the places where they work are seen to 
be of greater importance. Take, for example, the entry ‘studio’. In New- 
castle 17 students were reading Architecture or Fine Art. Of these 15 
said that the studio was the best place for making friends. The one 
Liverpool architect who turned up in the sample said the same. A high 
proportion of science students, medicals and dentists mentioned the 
laboratory or dissecting room. The figures suggest that to work along- 
side people week by week for a year or more is a better method of getting 
to know them than meeting them socially. 


TABLE 2 
Where University Friendships are Best Fostered 


(Newcastle) 


Home Lodgings 


| Lecture room 
| Union | 
| Lecture room and Union equally 
Laboratory, dissecting room, hospital or 

these combined with another place 
| Studio, or studio combined with another! 

place. 
| Lodgings | 
| Elsewhere: Freshers’ conference, 

Hall, etc. 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





What, then, of the Arts student who has no laboratory or studio and 
whose work consists in the relatively solitary occupation of reading? 
The distinct impression is that in this respect he comes off worst. 
Especially is this true of the pass arts undergraduates. It is true that a 
surprisingly large number of them give the lecture room as the place 
where they made their friends. But they often qualified their answer in 
one of two ways: either they said ‘You make the initial contact in the 
lecture-room, but you follow it up in the Union’ or they said that by 
‘lecture-room’ they really meant the department as a whole, when, as 
is frequently the case in Newcastle, it is accommodated in a house away 
from the main university buildings. The honours students are on all 
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counts better catered for: they belong to a small group who frequently 
meet as a group, they often have a special seminar room placed at their 
disposal, and in Newcastle they have this added advantage of meeting 
in a house which they feel belongs to them. We have already quoted 
comments of students who found it difficult to join in. Here is what a 
third-year woman says: 


Residence helps you to get into things. There are some girls who have never 
been into the Union. In my department we are lucky: it is small and friendly 
and there is always plenty going on. 


The same theme crops up here, together with an appreciation of time 
for conversation in the Union: 


If there were not such a very good Union half the value of the university 
would be lost. Talking over a cup of something is of irreplaceable value. We 
have informal contacts in the department, with the staff as well as the 
students. 


Little mention has been made so far of the students living in Hall. 
This is partly because their numbers at Newcastle are too small to 
permit of very safe generalizations; partly because much has been 
written and said about residential and collegiate life, especially in 
fiction and biography. The unexplored territory lies mainly in the 
students’ homes and lodgings. But before we leave the question of 
friendship and social life amongst undergraduates we must briefly 
consider what the Hall students said on this theme. There is no shadow 
of doubt here. The almost complete unanimity with which students 
not in Hall, even those who did not wish to be in residence, said ‘It 
would be best socially’ or “You would make friends’ is borne out by the 
facts. Of the 24 students interviewed 18 gave Hall as the place where 
friendships were most easily cultivated and 3 more mentioned it. When 
asked one said ‘Hall, without a doubt’, another ‘Nothing comes near 
it’, and when asked whom they spent most leisure with, only 2 did not 
mention Hall friends at all. In their free comments at the end of the 
interview every one, without exception, corroborated this, in one way 
or another, by such phrases as ‘It’s the friendship you get’ or “The 
people you meet’ or “The social life is the thing’. 


It’s the social life in Hall. You feel very lonely when you first come up. If you 


are in lodgings it’s up to you to make your own social life. In Hall it’s there 
for you. 


I have gained a lot from Hall—learning to live with other people. You make 
casual acquaintances in the Union but they don’t go very deep. 


I was afraid of loneliness. You get companionship and privacy, and security; 
there is the warden and sub-warden if you want advice. 


How far, then, did this inquiry substantiate the common assumptions 
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which it was designed to test? The main trouble about the traditional 
attitude is that it does not lead to any remedy for the evils which it 
condemns. There are 1,200 or 1,300 undergraduates at King’s College 
living in their own homes. Whatever may be done about building halls 
of residence, it is unrealistic to suppose that for a generation at least 
there will ever be less than a large proportion of home students, whose 
situation will have a powerful effect on the atmosphere of the university. 
We may as well accept them as they are and begin by realizing that 
their home life is by no means all loss. Home students have a solidity 
of background and are rooted in their home culture in a way impossible 
for students in lodgings, who by comparison live a culturally bleak and 
empty life. To be warmly attached to one’s family is not necessarily a 
bad thing, even if the family’s education is not up to university 
standards. Instead of regretting their involvement in local affairs we 
should recognize that they get there something which enriches their 
lives. The evidence collected in this inquiry suggests that home and 
university activities do not compete in the lives of most students; if 
they gave up their home activities they would not necessarily replace 
them by interests within the university. Furthermore, if you live a half- 
hour’s bus journey or more away it is in human nature to want to go 
home and get a meal at the hungry end of a day’s work, and no amount 
of exhortation will stop it. 

There remain three points to make, the first of which arises directly 
from evidence, the other two indirectly, as an impression gained from 
talking to nearly 400 of these undergraduates. 

Insecurity in one sphere does not breed adventurousness in another. 
It is not true that if you remove the opportunity for social contacts in 
one sphere you automatically ensure that an opportunity in another 
will be seized; the reverse is probably nearer the truth, that the benefits 
of good personal relationships in one field tend to spread to others. 
Thus the lodgings students are cut off from the security, affection and 
interested concern and (equally important) from the stresses and 
tensions of family life—from all the rich emotional content of their 
personal lives—and find nothing to put in its place. This has its effect 
upon their capacity to work. Many students said they felt miserable and 
lonely in their first term or first year and did not get to grips with work 
until later. This is where membership of a small group, that the student 
can identify himself with, can be so important; this is why the smaller 
honours schools, often, at King’s College, accommodated in separate 
houses (and not in a number of impersonal rooms along a corridor), 
provide a more favourable climate for intellectual and personal develop- 
ment than the pass-degree students enjoy; students also eagerly testified 
to the opportunities for informal contacts with both staff and students 
furnished in a studio, drawing office, or on field expeditions. Sometimes 
lecturers doubt the value of such contacts on the grounds that what the 
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students need is to mix with others from a different faculty or depart- 
ment, not to remain in a cosy departmental group. There is no evidence 
to support the view that those who are active in departmental life are 
less ready to interest themselves in the affairs of the university at large. 

Secondly, are we right to regard student societies as the most im- 
portant aspect of student life? It is clear from this inquiry that they 
involve only a minority of the students; it could be argued that oppor- 
tunity for conversation and for the slow maturing of friendship is at 
least as important. It is, perhaps, a symptom of our times that we 
conceive of social life in terms of activity, not relationship. We are in 
danger, by our methods, of encouraging a kind of low gregariousness. 
Many a student, through shyness, haste, lack of money or of sheer 
opportunity to converse misses that priceless aspect of university life 
—friendship. 

If we ask how this is to be avoided, we reach the third and final 
point—the relationship between teaching and social life. As we saw, 
a student may come from a home where there is little understanding 
of his university pursuits, but be warmly attached to his family. At 
the university he may have no personal contact with the people who 
teach him and who stand for the body of knowledge or set of values 
encountered there. He escapes each evening or each vacation from this 
aloof impersonality to his family group where he has identity and 
significance; small wonder if his university studies are kept in a separate 
compartment instead of being integrated with the total development 
of his personality. Here is the key to the wistfulness of many who, as 
recounted earlier, feel they are ‘missing something’ and to the defensive- 
ness of others who proclaimed that their sole purpose in coming to the 
university was to get a degree, and the university was ‘nothing to them 
socially’. 

Everything points to the conclusion that the revolution most needed 
in the provincial university is a revolution in its teaching.* It seems 
somewhat anomalous to remain content with a system which permits 
half the undergraduate students of a university to say they had no 
contact with the teaching staff apart from formal teaching hours, and 
at the same time to rely on student societies to undertake their educa- 
tion in its broader, social sense. An overwhelming impression gained 
from talking to these 373 students was how few of them, apart from 
those in Hall, spoke of conversation, and what meagre opportunities they 
have, either in their own homes, or in the university, to practise this 
art. If it is really true that friendship grows from labouring together 
on a task, then perhaps we should reform our teaching so as to allow 
for conversation between staff and students, not in social functions, but 
actually on the job. We do not seem to have explored sufficiently the 
possibilities inherent in the ‘tutorial group’ which meets at least once 
a week. This takes less of a tutor’s time than individual interviews, but 
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does not exclude them where necessary—indeed makes them easier. 
To belong to a stable group of ten or twelve throughout an academic 
year in itself furnishes a kind of security for the student. 

Much of this kind of thing, of course, already exists in the smaller 
honours schools. The existence of smaller groups and more personal 
contact should not be confused with the evil of ‘over-teaching’.’ That 
they indulge in over-teaching is a charge sometimes made against the 
older universities, especially Oxford. By this is meant, presumably, the 
weekly supervision of the student’s work, in post-Jowett fashion; but 
the deep-rooted suspicion of good-teaching now traditional in the 
provincial universities probably had its origin in the fact that University 
College, London, and the University College at Manchester were 
founded before the Universities’ Commissions of 1850-2 and the 
ensuing reforms, in conscious and deliberate reaction against the older 
universities. But there is surely, as Dale puts it, a via media between 
over-teaching and ‘the wilderness of impersonalities, arid in atmosphere 
and barren in fruition, among which the pass student of today moves’.® 
If spoonfeeding is not good teaching, neither is neglect. 

There is the further question of students’ problems, in connection 
both with their work and with more personal matters. A number of 
students interviewed had acute problems which it had never occurred 
to them to discuss with their tutor. It requires courage to approach, 
over some personal difficulty, a tutor whom you may only have spoken 
to half a dozen times. It is, however, much easier to raise it in passing 
in an interview about some aspect of the work, which suggests that the 
moral tutor should always be someone who teaches the student. Where 
students are not resident the one natural and inevitable contact they 
have with a member of staff is in the teaching situation. In fact, from 
whatever angle we approach the question of the students’ personal and 
social life we find that teaching is basic. We cannot separate teaching 
and social life in a university and expect the latter to make good the 
deficiencies of the former. If the teaching is in a healthy state, so will the 
social life be. 


NOTES 


1Though Nottingham started as a_ accepted the invitation, giving the fol- 
University College in 1881 it was com- lowing result: 
paratively late in acquiring a charter. In Newcastle Men Women Total 
this context one should think rather of Home 115 97. 1§2 
the dates of expansion to full university Lodgings 113 17 130 
status than of the date of origin. Hall 10 14 24 
2A random sample of one in seven Liverpool 
Newcastle students and one in fourteen of Home 50 17 67 
Liverpool students living at home were * Dr. Klingender’s research into the 
invited; 80 per cent of the Newcastle and home circumstances of 766 students at 
70 per cent of the Liverpool students Hull University gave 25 per cent as 
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belonging to the middle class; 39 per 
cent lower middle class and 36 per cent 
working class (Yorkshire Bulletin of 
Economic and Social Research, Vol. 6, 
No. 1, February 1954). It is not unlikely 
that a higher percentage of Newcastle 
students came from working-class homes, 
though the P.E.P. report (Planning, Vol. 
16, No. 310, March 1950) gave a lower 
figure for the redbrick university they 
used in their inquiry. 

4 The rest were in flats, or furnished 
rooms without service. 

551 per cent home students, 49 per 
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cent lodgings students and 21 per cent 
Hall students in Newcastle said they had 
never had any contact with any member 
of the teaching staff outside of the formal 
teaching hours. 

* By this no suggestion is intended that 
there are not excellent and devoted 
teachers in the provincial universities, 
but that they are so in spite of, not be- 
cause of, the system. 

7See H. B. Charlton: Portrait of a 
University, 1951. 

®R. R. Dale: From School to University, 
1954- 
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A PUBLIC LANGUAGE: 
SOME SOCIOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF A LINGUISTIC FORM 


Basil Bernstein 


N AN EARLIER PAPER an attempt was made to show a 
[stoop between two forms of linguistic expression and the way 

relationships to objects were established.' It was argued that one 
form of language use, called a public language, facilitated thinking of a 
descriptive order and sensitivity to a particular form of social inter- 
action. In the earlier paper a public language was discussed with 
reference to its use by the unskilled and semi-skilled strata, but approxi- 
mations to a public language may well be spoken in such widely 
separated groups as criminal sub-cultures, rural groups, armed forces 
and adolescent groups in particular situations. Characteristics of a 
public language are: ? 

1. Short, grammatically simple, often unfinished sentences, a poor 
syntactical construction with a verbal form stressing the active 
mood. 

. Simple and repetitive use of conjunctions (so, then, and, because). 

. Frequent use of short commands and questions. 

. Rigid and limited use of adjectives and adverbs. 

. Infrequent use of impersonal pronouns as subjects (one, it). 

. Statements formulated as implicit questions which set up a 
sympathetic circularity, e.g. ‘Just fancy?’, ‘It’s only natural, isn’t 
it?’ ‘I wouldn’t have believed it.’ 

. Astatement of fact is often used as both a reason and a conclusion, 
or more accurately, the reason and conclusion are confounded to 
produce a categoric statement, e.g. ‘Do as I tell you’, ‘Hold on 
tight’, “You’re not going out’, ‘Lay off that’. 

. Individual selection from a group of idiomatic phrases will 
frequently be found. 

. Symbolism is of a low order of generality. 

. The individual qualification is implicit in the sentence structure, 
therefore it is a language of implicit meaning. It is believed that 
this fact determines the form of the language. 
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These characteristics inter-act cumulatively and developmentally 
reinforce each other, and so the effect of any one depends on the pre- 
sence of the others. The use of a public language is most probably a 
function of a particular social structure, although psychological and 
physiological factors will in any given case modify the usage. This 
language use is not necessarily the result of a limited vocabulary but 
arises out of a sensitivity to a way of organizing and responding to 
experience. Thus two children of four, one of whom comes from an 
unskilled or semi-skilled home and the other from a middle-class home, 
might share a similar vocabulary but the way they relate the words they 
know will show differences.* Further, an individual may have at his 
disposal two linguistic usages, a public language and a formal* language, * 
or he may be limited to one, a public language, depending upon his 
social group.°® 

Language is considered one of the most important means of initiating, 
synthesising, and reinforcing ways of thinking, feeling and behaviour 
which are functionally related to the social group. It does not, of itself, 
prevent the expression of specific ideas or confine the individual to a 
given level of conceptualization, but certain ideas and generalizations 
are facilitated rather than others. That is the language use facilitates 
development in a particular direction rather than inhibiting all other 
possible directions. A public language does not imply a common vocabu- 
lary. The vocabulary of the Elephant and Castle is different from the 
Angel, Islington; is different from the Gorbals; and is different from 
Tiger Bay. Those forms of communication are often finely differentiated 
with respect to the objects upon which significance is placed. However, 
I am concerned with the form or mode of language usage rather than 
with differences of vocabulary. The term public language refers to a com- 
mon linguistic mode which various forms of communication, dialects, 
etc., share. I shall examine the behavioural implications of individuals 
who are limited to a public language. 


* Some characteristics of a formal language are: 
. Accurate grammatical order and syntax regulate what is said. 
. Logical modifications and stress are mediated through a grammatically complex sentence 
construction, especially through the use of a range of conjunctions and relative clauses. 
. Frequent use of prepositions which indicate logical relationships as well as prepositions 
which indicate temporal and spatial contiguity. 
. Frequent use of impersonal pronouns, ‘it’, ‘one’. 
. A discriminative selection from a range of adjectives and adverbs. 
). Individual qualification is verbally mediated through the structure and relationships 
within and between sentences. That is, it is explicit. 
7. Expressive symbolism conditioned by this linguistic form distributes affectual support 
rather than logical meaning to what is said. 
8. A language use which points to the possibilities inherent in a complex conceptual 
hierarchy for the organizing of experience. 
These characteristics must be considered to give a direction to the organization of thinking 
and feeling rather than to the establishing of complex modes of relationships. The character- 
istics are relative to those of a public language. 
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The first four characteristics will be considered. The short, gram- 
matically simple, syntactically poor sentence which is the typical unit of 
a public language does not facilitate the communication of ideas and 
relationships which require a precise formulation.* The crude, simple 
verbal structure around which the sentence is built points to a possible 
difficulty inherent in the language use in the expressing of processes. 
There may be two important implications of this handicap. An approxi- 
mate verb of a lower logical order may be used to characterize a given 
process, whilst the verbal construction may fix the process in an in- 
appropriate time as the result of the insensitivity to tense.” This form of 
language use is continuously reinforced from the very beginnings of 
speech, and as the individual learns no other possibility, subjectively, 
there is little or no experience of inadequate characterization. In fact 
when a more appropriate formulation is pointed out to the user of a 
public language the latter may insist that this is precisely what he meant. 
In a sense this is true, for what the individual! wished to characterize, he 
did. The reformulation represents a second order characterization (that 
of a formal language), which is alien to the original speaker who will 
attempt to reduce the second order to the first. When this cannot be done 
the second order will be considered unnecessary, irrelevant, perhaps 
silly or the hearer will be bewildered. It may be that the percentage of 
nouns to verbs is higher in the public language than in a formal lan- 
guage, quite apart from the fact that a public language has a very 
limiting vocabulary.® If this is so, then a public language tends to 
emphasize things rather than processes. 

Because of a simple sentence construction, and the fact that a public 
language does not permit the use of conjunctions which serve as im- 
portant logical distributors of meaning and sequence, a public language 
will be one in which logical modification and stress can only be crudely 
rendered linguistically. This necessarily affects the length and type of 
the completed thought.* Of equal importance, the reliance on a small 
group of conjunctions (‘and’, ‘so’, ‘then’, ‘because’) often means that a 
wrong conjunction is used or an approximate term is constantly substi- 
tuted for a more exact logical distinction. The approximate term will 
then become the equivalent of the appropriate logical distinction. As 
there is a limited and rigid use of adjectives and adverbs individual 
qualifications of objects (nouns) and individual modifications of pro- 
cesses (adverbs) will be severely reduced. Because the choice is restricted, 
the adjectives and adverbs function as social counters through which the 
individual qualifications will be made. This drastically reduces the 
verbal elaboration of the qualification which is given meaning by 
expressive symbolism. 1° 

The fifth characteristic indicated that there would be infrequent use 
of impersonal pronouns as subjects of sentences. I am thinking here of 
the pronoun ‘one’. The use of the pronoun ‘one’ as subject implies the 
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objectification of the experience which is verbalized. The subject is 
made general and so freed from the confines of a personal experience. 
‘One’ also indicates an attitude to the relationships which confront the 
individual. In a special sense it involves a reaching beyond the immedi- 
ate experience, a transcending of the personal and brings the individual 
into a particular relationship with objects and persons. Impersonality 
becomes an important aspect of the possibilities flowing from the langu- 
age. However with a public language it is much more probable that the 
pronouns ‘we’ or ‘you’ will serve an apparently similar function to ‘one’. 
It is in fact not similar, nor is it a simple substitution; for ‘we’ or ‘you’ 
refer to the local experience, the local social relationships, the immediate 
normative arrangements, and are bounded by the personal. The social 
and logical frames of reference are different, being insular and restricted. 
The possibilities inherent in ‘one’ are absent; possibilities which are of 
both social and logical importance. 

The sixth characteristic of a public language refers to the frequency 
with which a statement of fact is used both as a reason and a conclusion; 
more accurately, the reason is confounded with the conclusion to pro- 
duce a categoric statement.'! Obviously this form of statement will 
appear in the context of many different forms of language use and it will 
often be associated with statements where the reason and the conclusion 
are clearly demarcated. Here the categoric statement will come at a 
different point in a behavioural sequence, as it does if the categoric state- 
ment is part of a formal language. However in a public language where 
this confounding feature frequently occurs, the authority or legitimacy 
for the statement will reside in the form of the social relationship which 
is non-verbally present (e.g. by a parent to a child; the lower ranks 
of a chain of command in an army hierarchy; by a leader to a gang 
member), rather than in reasoned principles. The categoric statement is 
used in order to bring about the immediate termination of behaviour or 
the immediate initiating of new behaviour. When this form of communi- 
cation takes place between parent and child the reasons for the required 
change of behaviour are rarely or only briefly given and so a possible 
range of behaviour and, more importantly, learning will not occur. 
Equally as important as the cognitive implications are the social impli- 
cations. For if this categoric statement is to be challenged, as the reason 
is the authority conferred upon the person, the challenge immediately 
gives rise to another typical construction, ‘Because I tell you’, ‘Because 
I’m your father’. The challenger immediately attacks the authority or 
legitimacy which is an attribute of the form of the relationship and this 
brings the social relationship into one of an affective type. However, if 
a formal language is used, reasons are separated from conclusions. The 
reasons can be challenged as inadequate or inappropriate which may 
initiate a second set of reasons or a development of the original set. 
With a formal language the relationship to authority is mediated by a 
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rationality and the final resort to the categoric statement will come at a 
different point in the behavioural sequence and possibly in a different 
situation, depending on the implications of the reasons given to support 
the conclusion. The frequency of, and dependency upon, the categoric 
statement in a public language reinforces the personal at the expense of 
the logical, limits the range of behaviour and learning, and conditions 
types of reaction and sensitivity towards authority.!? 

The sixth characteristic referred to statements which set up a sympa- 
thetic circularity, which may be initiated in several ways, but the 
dialogue always takes the form of a repetition of a thought by the con- 
versants which maximizes the affective element of the relationship and 
at the same time restricts the ambit and the order of the discussion.'* 
Often the circularity is initiated by some strange or alien fact or some- 
thing which is peculiar to the local group. It may have been provoked 
by an experience which threatens or consolidates the social principles of 
the group’s arrangements. Again there are two important logical and 
social implications. The circularity discourages further analysis of the 
event and processes which provoked it and so discourages the search for 
reasons other than those which can be formulated in a public language. 
It inhibits the attitude, and the verbal implications of this attitude 
which underlie the ‘going beyond what is given’. Curiosity is therefore 
limited in such a way as to enhance the solidarity of the social 
relationship. 

Characteristics eight and nine follow naturally from the previous 
point. A public language is one which contains a large number of idio- 
matic, traditional phrases from which the individual chooses. Instead of 
an individual learning to create a language-use within which he can 
select to mediate his individual feelings, a public language user tends to 
attach his feelings to social counters or tags which maximize the solid- 
arity of the social relationship at the cost of the logical structure of the 
communication, and the specificity of the feeling. For traditional 
phrases, idioms, etc., tend to operate on a low causal level of gen- 
erality in which descriptive, concrete, visual, tactile symbols are em- 
ployed, aimed at maximizing the emotive rather than the logical 
impact. 

Finally, the tenth and most important characteristic may be regarded 
as the determinant of the previous nine. In a public language the indi- 
vidual qualification creates a language of implicit meaning. The indi- 
vidual qualification'* will be made primarily through expressive sym- 
bolism or through a selection from the possibilities inherent in a public 
language, which is tantamount to saying that it rarely occurs at all via 
the language; for the public language is primarily a means of making 
social not individual qualifications. If some of the characteristics are 
examined—short, grammatically simple, syntactically poor sentence 
construction; inappropriate verbal forms; simple and repetitive use of 
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conjunctions; rigid and limited use of adjectives and adverbs; selection 
from a group of traditional phrases: the very means of communication 
do not permit, even discourage, individually differentiated cognitive 
and affective responses. This is not to say that speakers of this language 
interact in a completely uniform manner, for the potential of a public 
language allows a vast range of possibilities, but it provides a language 
use which discourages the speaker from verbalizing his discrete relation- 
ships with the environment. The individual qualification is realized 
through a means which offers an immediacy of communication; that is, 
by expressive symbolism, together with a linguistic form which orients 
the speaker to a relatively low causal order, to descriptive concepts 
rather than analytic ones. The result of this mediating process orients the 
speaker to a distinct relationship with objects in the environment and so 
to a different order of learning from that which accompanies a formal 
language. With a formal language meaning is logically explicit and finely 
differentiated, whilst with a public language meaning is implicit and 
crudely differentiated. By the term ‘differentiated’ reference is made 
not simply to the range of objects which are elaborated or significant but 
to the logical order of the elaboration or significance. That is, to the 
matrix of relationships which arouse and condition responses. 

In fact when an individual learns a public language he learns to per- 
ceive the possibilities symbolized by language in a distinctive way. 
Language is perceived not as a set of possibilities which can be fashioned 
subtly and sensitively to facilitate the development of a unique indi- 
vidual experience. Language is not a means to verbalize relatively 
precisely the experience of separateness and difference. Rather, with a 
public language the individual from an early age interacts with a lin- 
guistic form which maximizes the means of producing social rather than 
individual symbols, and of course the vehicle of communication power- 
fully reinforces the initial socially induced preference for this aspect of 
language use. It is a language use which encourages an immediacy of 
interaction, a preference for the descriptive rather than the analytic, a 
linguistic form such that what is not said is equally and often more 
important than what is said.!* A critical difference between the two 
speech forms is that whereas in a formal language subjective intent may 
be verbally elaborated and made explicit this process is not facilitated 
in a public language. 

As the structure of a public language reinforces a strong inclusive 
relationship, the individual will exhibit through a range of activities a 
powerful sense of allegiance and loyalty to the group, its forms and its 
aspirations, at the cost of exclusion and perhaps conflict with other 
social groups who possess a different linguistic form which symbolizes 
their social arrangements. The structure of a public language inhibits the 
verbal expression of those experiences of difference which would isolate 
the individual from his group and channels cognitive and affective 
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states which might be a potential threat. For example, curiosity is 
limited by the low level of conceptualization which is fostered by this 
form of language use; the concern with the immediate prevents the 
development of a reflective experience; and a resistance to change or 
inherent conservatism is partly a function of a disinterest in processes 
and a concern with things. Conservatism is also related to the way 
authority itself is justified or legitimized, for with a public language the 
authority will inhere in the form of the relationship rather than in 
reasoned principles. Another important protective function of the public 
language is that other forms of language use (e.g. formal language) will 
not be directly comprehensible but will be mediated through the public 
language. In other words, a formal language will be translated into the 
public language and thus an alternative orientation which would lead 
the individual beyond the confines, affective and cognitive, of the public 
language is neutralized. Where a translation cannot be made at all, 
there is no communication and thus absolute protection. 

A public language, because the individual qualification is implicit in 
the sentence structure, because it is primarily a means for making social 
qualifications, tends to be what can be called a ‘tough’ language and 
will elicit behaviour in accordance with this, both verbally through the 
language structure and physically through expressive movement and 
style. Tender feelings which are personal and highly individual will not 
only be difficult to express in this linguistic form, but it is likely that the 
objects which arouse tender feelings will be given tough terms— 
particularly those referring to girl-friends, love, death and disappoint- 
ments. The experience of tender feelings, as with any situation which 
forces the need to produce individual qualifications, may produce feel- 
ings of acute embarrassment, discomfort, a desire to leave the field and 
denial or hostility towards the object which aroused the tender feelings. 
To speakers of a public language, tender feelings are a potential threat for 
in this experience is also the experience of isolation—social isolation. It 
is suggested that there are two reasons which underlie the inhibition of 
the individual qualifications. Firstly, as this has never been encouraged 
or facilitated by the language-use, any situation which requires it will 
be one in which the individual’s previous learning is inappropriate and 
inadequate; secondly, a psychological correlate of the producing of an 
individual qualification is isolation from the group. 

Another psychological correlate of this linguistic form is that it dis- 
courages the experience of guilt and shame in relation to particular 
situations. This is not to say that all feelings of guilt are minimized, but 
they are minimal in relation to certain social acts. Consider these social 
terms in one type of public language for a situation where the individual 
deliberately avoids an allotted task or duty: ‘skive’, ‘scrounge’, ‘dodge 
the column’, ‘swing the lead’, etc. These terms by their very nature are 
social counters which the individual can attach to a particular class of 
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act. They do not characterize precisely the nature of the act nor the 
individual’s specific relation to it, so that an impersonal sanction is given 
to the behaviour which the terms designate. The terms take the form of a 
type of euphemism which disguises or blurs the implications of the 
intention. Secondly, certain sociological and psychological associations 
which would follow from the appropriate descriptions of the act— 
avoiding work deliberately—are neutralized. Perhaps one of the most 
important is that experiences of guilt are minimized. This is not to say 
that the individual will not be aware that the act is wrong nor that 
punishment is unjust but that feelings of guilt are divorced from the 
notion of wrongness. This would seem to make more likely the re- 
occurrence of the behaviour and to create a particular attitude to the 
punishment. It is not for one moment suggested that if precise terms 
were used to designate the behaviour that they would, in themselves, 
inhibit the intended action, but that the action would be accompanied 
by psychological states which might not be present if the social counters 
were used. These psychological states may be of great importance in 
modifying both the form and content of the punishment. !* 

Perhaps another example might indicate this process more clearly. 
The social counter ‘lark’, e.g. ‘I only did it for a lark’, covers a dimension 
of behaviour from a harmless prank to a major delinquency. The term 
defines the situation as one of play so that if there are any unfortunate 
consequences these will be regarded as unintended, accidental develop- 
ments, so freeing the doer from individual responsibility. Experiences of 
guilt are thus minimized, which makes possible a range of activity and, 
of course, learning attaches to the activity and so conditions future 
behaviour. Again, the activity made possibile by the sanction ‘lark’ may 
be evaluated as wrong, yet guilt feelings will be divorced from the 
evaluation and so the sense of individual responsibility will be neutra- 
lized. Probably in all forms of language use, a counterpart to the terms 
used here as examples will be found as rationalizations for behaviour, 
but where the speaker is limited to a public language those terms are of 
greatest significance, for they help to reinforce the development of a 
particular affective and cognitive orientation. It is suggested that 
speakers limited to a public language have more terms which serve to 
minimize guilt and that these terms are generalized to include a greater 
range of activities than have speakers of a formal language. 

It may be helpful to summarize at this point some of the implications 
of a public language. The implications are logical, social and pyscho- 
logical. It is suggested that a correlate of this linguistic form is a low 
level of conceptualization—an orientation to a low order of causality, a 
disinterest in processes, a preference to be aroused by and respond to that 
which is immediately given rather than to the implications of a matrix of 
relationships, and that this, it is suggested, partly conditions the inten- 
sity and extent of curiosity, as well as the mode of establishing relation- 
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ships. These logical considerations effect what is learned and how it is 
learned and so effect future learning.’ A preference for a particular 
form of social relationship is engendered; a form where individual 
qualifications are non-verbally communicated, or mediated through the 
limited possibilities of a public language; a preference for inclusive social 
relationship and a great sensitivity to the demands of solidarity with the 
group which differs from the relationship to the group which is mediated 
through a formal language.’* There will exist a socially induced con- 
servatism and resistance to certain forms of change which contrast with 
an interest in novelty. There will be a tendency to accept and respond to 
an authority which inheres in the form of the social relationship rather 
than in reasoned or logical principles. It fosters a form of social relation- 
ship where meaning is implicit, where what is not said, when it is not 
said and, paradoxically, how it is not said, form strategic orientating 
cues. It is a form of social relationship which maximizes identifications 
with the aims and principles of a local group rather than with the com- 
plex differentiated aims of the major society. This correspondingly 
minimizes the expression of differences and individual distinctiveness in 
the sense of the previous discussion. 

A public language is a linguistic form which discourages the verbali- 
zation of tender feeling and consequently the opportunities for learning 
inherent in the verbal expression of such feelings. Again it is important 
to add that this does not imply that tender feelings are not subjectively 
experienced but that the form and implications of their expression are 
modified. Conversely it is a linguistic form which will tend to elicit 
‘tough’ responses either through vocabulary or through expressive style 
or both. Further, it is probable that ‘tough’ terms will be used to 
characterize situations or objects rather than the articulation of tender 
feelings in an individually discrete way. This in its turn modifies the 
individual’s ready entertainment of such feelings. It is a linguistic form 
which will tend to minimize the experience of guilt in relation to 
particular classes of situations, so permitting a range of anti-social 
behaviour (and learning) by divorcing individual responsibility and 
guilt from the evaluative judgments of the behaviour involved. Finally 
and most importantly, a situation which calls for an explicit individual 
qualification may well be one which engenders critical psychological 
distress for the speaker of a public language. A critical situation of this 
kind which will be examined later is one typically found in psychiatric 
treatment. 

It is necessary to state at this point that the type of public language 
described and analysed here will rarely be found in the pure state. Even 
if such an ‘ideal’ language use were to be spoken it would not be used in 
all situations within the local group. Modifications within the form 
would occur, most certainly, depending upon whether the situation is de- 
fined as social or personal. It is suggested that what is found empirically 
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is an orientation to this form of language use which is conditioned by 
socially induced preferences. 

Finally, I should like to examine briefly some of the implications of 
this form of language use for the psychiatric treatment of those patients 
who are limited to a public language. It is possible that with the develop- 
ment and expansion of the National Health Service and the growing 
understanding of the psychological determinants of behavioural dis- 
orders (to name but two reasons) more individuals who are confined to 
a public language will be treated. 

The form of psychiatric treatment relevant here is where the therapy 
is inherent in a process of communication rather than by the use of 
physical medicine, e.g. drugs, E.C.T., insulin and conditioning, etc., and 
where the patient is neurotic rather than psychotic. It is clear that 
psychiatrist and patient would be drawn from two distinct cultures and 
would use two distinct linguistic forms. It is also clear that the speaker 
of a public language defines the doctor in a specific way and also has 
particular expectations of the forms of treatment. This analysis is 
directed not to the general cultural differences, but to the rather more 
specific and limited problems of what is said, and what has to be said, in 
order that psychotherapy may be accomplished.'* To begin with the 
patient is placed in a situation where treatment depends essentially on 
the extent to which the patient can verbalize or be brought to verbalize 
by various techniques his particular, discrete, personal relationships with 
the environment and to eventually understand and emotionally accept 
the implications of the pattern they form. For this makes possible the 
transformation of affective processes which is the aim of the treatment. 
This is necessarily a simplified description of the individual psycho- 
therapeutic situation. 

However, this involves for the patient a mode of communication and 
orientation which he has not only never /earnt but which has been 
positively discouraged by his previous learning processes. It is important 
to realize that reference is not made here to the difficulty which patients 
have about communicating certain personal experiences concerned 
with sex, etc., but to the fact that the patient is required to make indi- 
vidual qualifications of his own experience and that this is alien to him. 
For with a public language, feelings are mediated through a form which 
maximizes the possibility of a social rather than individual qualification 
—to the constructing of social rather than individual symbols. This is 
not to say that the individual does not possess individual symbols, of 
course he does, but the form of their expression is limited by the language 
he uses. Individual differentiation proceeds within the limits of the possi- 
bilities set by a public language. To the patient the situation is one of 
perplexity and bewilderment—he is under pressure to give a response 
he has never learnt to make. This is entirely different from the situation 
in which a patient speaking a formal language is initially confronted 
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with the psycho-therapeutic situation or where specific problems 
generated by psychological defences cause temporary blockages. The 
behaviour of a person speaking a public language is, sociologically 
speaking, normative. 

The psycho-therapeutic relationship may also trigger off all the pro- 
tective devices inherent in a public language. Irrespective of the apparent 
simplicity of the psychiatrist’s vocabulary, complex relationships are 
symbolized to which the patient is neither oriented nor sensitive. It is 
probable that the patient will translate the psychiatrist’s language 
(where possible) into a public language and this mediating process will 
act to preserve the psychological status quo of the patient. For, as was 
pointed out earlier, the translation involves neutralizing the alternative 
orientation implicit in the psychiatrist’s language. The process of therapy 
is directed to the establishing of new relationships, often complex ones 
and to the seeking of sophisticated connections between events. The 
user of a public language tends to be disinterested in processes and also 
incurious, as a result of his preference for descriptive concepts of a low 
order of causality. This may make the whole technique of therapy 
bewildering, perplexing and seemingly irrelevant to the solution of the 
patient’s particular behavioural problem. Involved in the psycho- 
therapeutic situation is the need for the verbalization of what have been 
termed ‘tender feelings’ with their behavioural implications. The dis- 
cussion of these feelings at ‘surface’ level of interpretation may trigger 
off a powerful response which is seemingly disproportionate to the 
intended reaction. There are, it is believed, important psycho-thera- 
peutic implications, related to the form of the organization and expres- 
sion of tender feelings by a speaker of a public language. 

A patient limited to this linguistic form will be under a different kind 
of stress to a patient using a formal language because the latter is able to 
cope better with a situation where the social relationship is mediated 
through verbally explicit individual qualifications. The customary form 
of social relationship for a patient speaking a public language is expli- 
citly structured; the authority inheres in a non-verbal element and is an 
attribute of the form of the relationship. Cognitive and affective im- 
mediacy tend to be conditions for meaningful arousal and response. The 
psycho-therapeutic relationship is almost the complete antithesis of this, 
in that it is apparently non-directed, it has few orientating cues, the 
authority is ambiguous and relies essentially on a verbal mode which 
gives little explicit direction to the here and now behaviour. It maxi- 
mizes the pressure on the patient to structure and re-structure his ex- 
perience with the aid of individual verbal symbols. This suggests that the 
therapy situation would cause great stress for a public-language patient 
because of the high level of anxiety generated by the form of the social 
relationship. It might not be too much to say that the situation itself is 
felt as persecutory. 
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Therapy with this class of patient is therefore likely to prove unre- 
warding for both patient and psychiatrist. The likelihood of the patient 
breaking off treatment early in therapy seems high.” It may seems that 
the patient is not ‘co-operating’ or that he is bringing ‘insufficient’ 
material forward. On the contrary, according to the view presented here 
there is an abundance of material which arises from the sociologically 
normative elements of the therapeutic relationship. Sensitivity to the 
normative elements which are symbolized by the form of communi- 
cation may make possible the conditions for the beginning of a successful 
therapeutic relationship. 


I should like to conclude this paper with some general remarks about 
the method of analysis used. It is very clear to any student of the socio- 
logy of language the debt that is owed to Edward Sapir and his followers 
who pointed the way to the scientific study of the social institution of 
language. It is the view held here that language is one of the most 
important intervening variables between the individual and behaviour. 
Certainly the implications of a given form of language use are con- 
tinuously reinforced from the beginning of speech, perhaps even before. 
The child understands before it can speak. It would seem that a lin- 
guistic form orients the individual in one direction rather than another 
and once this direction is given it is progressively reinforced. The impli- 
cations of the direction are manifold and subtly modify cognitive, 
affective and social experiences. Put in another way, the linguistic form 
is a powerful conditioner of what is learnt, how it is learnt and so 
influences future learning. In this paper the behaviour which is facilitated 
by a public language has been analysed. It may seem that there is some- 
thing inherently circular in the method. One examines the language use 
and infers social and psychological behaviour, but the latter originally 
determines the former—for the semantic function of a language is the 
social structure. What one is doing issimply looking at the social structure 
through a particular institution, the institution of language, and the 
perspective may be very rewarding. For it enables the observer to 
catch a glimpse of the unity of behaviour which exists within the mani- 
fold activities. It is not thought that any ‘new’ facts have been found, 
however, it is hoped that possible relationships have been formed. Per- 
haps the most important aspect of the approach is that it may throw 
some light on how the social structure becomes part of individual 
experience and inasmuch as this is done, it illuminates the relationship 
between sociology and psychology. 

Finally, one major implication of the view held here, which is ethical 
and political rather than sociological, is that the changing of a form of 
language use, in this case a public language, involves something more 
than might be thought at first sight. A public language contains its own 
aesthetic, a simplicity and directness of expression, emotionally virile, 
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pithy and powerful and a metaphoric range of considerable force and 
appropriateness. Some examples taken from the schools of this country 
have a beauty which many writers might well envy. It is a language 
which symbolizes a tradition and a form of social relationship in which 
the individual is treated as an end, not as a means to a further end. To 
simply substitute a formal language (which is not necessarily a logical, 
impersonal, emotionally eviscerated language) is to cut off the individual 
from his traditional relationships and perhaps alienate him from them. 
This is the old polarity of gemeinschaft and gesellschaft in another 
guise. The problem would seem to be to preserve public language usage 
but to create for the individual the possibility of utilizing a formal 
language. And this is no easy task for a society which distributes respect 
and significance according to occupational achievement. It would seem 
that a change in this mode of language use involves the whole personality 
of the individual, the very character of his social relationships, his 
points of reference, emotional and logical, and his conception of himself. 


NOTES 


1B. Bernstein, ‘Some Sociological years old, she found significant differences 


Determinants of Perception’, B.7.S., 
1958, 9» 159-74- 

2Some of these characteristics will 
occur at certain times in any form of 
language use but the term public language 
is reserved for a form of communication 
in which all the characteristics are found. 
It is possible to speak of approximations 
to a public language to the extent that 
other characteristics do not occur. See 
characteristics of a formal language. 

3 Whilst it is obvious that certain 
aspects of children’s speech development 
must necessarily hold irrespective of the 
social group, the structuring of the 
language used and responded to is of 
critical importance whatever the age of 
the child. The following conversation 
took place in a middle-class nursery. Two 
little girls of four were arguing about 
their respective heights, e.g. ‘I’m bigger 
than you’, ‘No, I’m bigger than you’. 
When the dialogue suddenly took this 
turn: 


S: Well, my sister’s seven and a half! 
K: Well, she’s not you! 
S: No, everyone’s theirselves. 


See the work of Mildred C. Templin, Cer- 
tain Language Skills in Young Children, Inst. of 
Child Welfare Monographs Series XXVI, 
University of Minnesota Press, O.U.P., 
England 1957. In a sample of 480 
children between three years and eight 


Sormal 


between upper socio-economic and lower 
socio-economic groups scattered through- 
out the entire age range. The greatest 
number of significant differences seem to 
be concentrated in the articulation of 
vowels, medial and final consonants, the 
length of remarks verbalized, the degree 
of complexity of verbalization and in the 
vocabulary of recognition at the older 


ages. 

‘The distinction between public and 
formal language use is not simply a 
question of an oral and written language. 
Although a formal language will be modi- 
fied by oral use and situation, the modi- 
fication will be, it is suggested, within the 
usage. An oral formal language will not 
be a public language. Neither will a 
written public language approximate to 

language usage, oral or written. 
I am endebted to W. H. N. Hotopf for 
raising this point. 

5 The largest of such groups is com- 
posed of individuals who come from un- 
skilled and semi-skilled social strata. See 
R. Hoggart, Uses of Literacy, London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1958. 

*See L. Schatzman and A. Strauss, 
‘Social Class and Modes of Communi- 
cation’, Am. 7. of Soc., Vol. LX, Jan. 
1955. The authors describe the difficulty 
that poor rural respondants had in 
giving a sequential account of am Arkan- 
sas tornado. Examples of this difficulty 
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are the following, given by messenger 
boys (17 years old) who attend a day 
release college. “They have a novel idea 
where a gadget breaks (brakes) who on 
the road safety depends, then you press a 
button and you are looking at yourself in 
a mirror’. “The aim of the motor show is 
to bring to the public and let them sit in 
where as they only saw them in the show 
rooms of car dealers before.’ ‘Only a few 
men there at one time owing to shift 
work and mainly waiting for the various 
brews.’ ‘A new design seen at the motor 
show was one big side window each side 
of the car instead of being broken up into 
two.’ “These cars have four doors but the 
front seat is in two pieces.’ “The gas also 
is for taking a certain place.’ ‘She ended 
with sea-cadets for training them about 
the sea.’ See also J. H. S. Bossard, ‘Family 
Modes of Expression’, Am. Sociol. Review, 
1945, 10, 226-37: R. ‘Mahmaud Khater, 

‘The Influence of Social Class on the 
Language Patterns of Kindergarten 


Children’, Unpubl. Ph.d. thesis Univer- 
sity of Chicago, reported in ‘Oral and 
Written Language’, J.J. De Boer, Rev. Ed. 
Res, 1955, 25, 107-20. 

7 This process of substitution also 
applies to nouns. A working class mother’s 


reply to her child on being asked the 
name of a particular building was, ‘It’s 
a police station.’ The building was Scot- 
land Yard. For ingenious experiments 
aimed at testing the relationships be- 
tween, linguistic codification, cognition 
and recognition, see E. H. Lenneberg, 
‘Cognition in Ethnolinguistics’, Language, 
1953, 29, 463-71; R. W. Brown and 
E. H. Lenneberg, ‘A Study in Language 
and Cognition’, 7. Ab. and Soc. Psychol., 
1954, 49 454-62; R. W. Brown, Appen- 
dix on Language in ‘A Study of Think- 
ing’, (eds.) J. C. Bruner e¢ al., N.Y.: 
Wiley and Sons Inc., 1957; R. W. 
Brown, ‘Linguistic Determinism and 
Parts of Speech’, 7. Ab. and Soc. Psychol., 
1957, 55» 1-5; R. W. Brown and E. H. 
Lenneberg, Studies in Linguistic Relativity, 
also, J. B. Carroll, and J. B. Casagrande, 
‘Language and Classification in “4 
haviour’ both articles in Readings 
Social “<7 (eds.) E. E. + 
et al., N. Y.: Henry Holt, 1958. 

*D. McCarthy, Language Development of 
the Pre-School Child, Inst. of Child Welfare 
Monograph Series, No. 4, 1930. The 
author found that children of the work- 
ing classes used a greater percentage of 
nouns than the middle classes, also fewer 
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compound or complex sentences as well 
as fewer interrogatives but more excla- 
mations. For a general review of the 
literature, see D. McCarthy, ‘Language 
Development in Children’ in Manual of 
Child Psychology, (ed.) L. Carmichael, 
N. Y.: John Wiley and Sons Inc., 1954. 

*See the report (Times Ed. Suppl. 
Friday, Nov. 28th, 1958, p. 1723) of an 
address by Mr. A. M. Kean, deputy 
director of the Institute of Education, 
Leeds University, which opened the con- 
ference on the ‘Writing of English’ in 
Leeds. Of secondary modern pupils, “The 
emission of a complete sentence in it (the 
written work) may be unusual’, “The 
pupil must be habituated to the carrying 
of a sequence of ideas in words’. The 
whole report is pertinent to the discussion. 

10Mr. Kean further said that the 
secondary modern pupil’s language had 
a small vocabulary, particularly in 
adjectives. Words like ‘nice’, etc., 
covered almost every reaction. See on 
the role of expressive symbolism D. 
Miller and G. Swanson, Inner Conflict and 
Defense, Nebraska Symposium, 1956. 
Also the forthcoming book by the same 
authors and the same title to be published 
by Henry Holt, 1959, especially chapter 
on expressive style and the final chapter. 

11An example of this statement is: 
Mother to child on bus: ‘Hold on tight.’ 
Child: ‘Why?’ Mother: ‘Hold on tight!’ 
Child: ‘Why?’ Mother: ‘I told you to 
hold on tight, didn’t I?’ Father to son: 
‘You’re not going out.’ Son: ‘Why?’ 
Father: ‘You’re always going out.’ Son: 
‘Why can’t I go?’ Father: ‘I told you 
you’re not going out. Now shut up!’ 

See S. B. Sarason and T. Gladwin, 
Psychological and Cultural Problems in 
Mental Subnormality: A Review of Research, 
Genetic Psychol. Monogr. 1958, Vol. 57, 
Pp. 3-290; especially Chaps. III, VIII, 
XI, and on language, pp. 255-9. Also 
p. 157, ‘Of great importance . . . what 
happens when a child asks, ‘““Why?”’ Is he 
rewarded or punished, answered or not 
answered, in terms of tradition or logic, or 
is he told he is too young, or is he en- 
couraged or discouraged to think about it 
himself?’ (My italics.) Of course this cate- 
goric statement will appear at times in 
any language use but in a public language 
it not only is used more frequently, it also 
becomes a part of a language pattern 
which narrows the range of stimuli to 
which the child learns to respond. In a 
formal language the categoric statement 
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is simply an isolated statement with a 
specific and limited effect. The source of 
authority, if a formal language is being 
used, lies both in the status of the speaker 
and in the reasons given to support con- 
clusions, whilst with a public language the 
reasons play a much smaller role in the 
establishment of authority. This it is 
believed is of great importance for the 
implications of early learning. See also 
M. L. Koln, ‘Social Class and Parental 
Authority’, Am. Sociol. Review, 1959, 245 

352-66; ‘Social Class and Parental 
Values’, Am. F. Sociol., 1959, 64, 337-51- 

13 See report in the Times Ed. Suppl., 
Sept. 24th, 1958, of a lecture by Dr. J. 
Trenamen, Further Education Liaison 
Officer of the B.B.C., based on his re- 
search into attitudes to education and 
sources of people’s ideas. He empha- 
sized the role of early learning and 
language. “They (the working class) read 
a mythology because they want to assi- 
milate the meaning of life through 
symbols which are familiar and authori- 
tative.” 

13] am unable to give an example of 
this usage because it would take too much 
space and, of more importance, it is 
doubtful whether the example would be 
more than a parody. This raises the pro- 
blem of suitable research techniques. 
Questionnaire techniques and _ testing 
would be of little use though the methods 
used by social anthropologists would be 
helpful. I have used the term ‘sympa- 
thetic circularity’ because in such a dia- 
logue the amount of new information 
made available by the conversants is 
limited yet the dialogue may be sustained 
for some time by a repetition of the 
previous remark slightly modified which 
triggers off another similar comment. 
Often many aphorisms are exchanged. It 
is a sympathetic circularity because one 
of the main satisfactions seems to be 
derived from the emotional identification 
of the two speakers in relation to the 
topic discussed. 

14The term individual qualification 
refers to the way an individual comments 
or reflects upon and verbally organizes 
his responses to the environment. In a 

lic language the qualification is 
ited to a global rather than a differen- 
tiated response. The verbal statement 
seems to arise out of an abstracting 
cess without a prior differentiation which 
leads to a condensation of experience to a 
word or to the use of a portmanteau 
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term or phrase which blurs the nature of 
the experience. (I am grateful to Pro- 
fessor M. Ginsberg for clarification of 
this point). The nature of the qualifi- 
cation tends to limit the verbal elabora- 
tion of subjective intent. It refers to 
concrete feeling experiences that have 
little concern with processes and generali- 
zations except of a low causal order. 
Meanings are strung together like beads 
on a frame rather than following a 
logical sequence. 

15 Of course, what is not said plays a 
great part in most communications. 
However, if a formal language were to be 
used what is not said could in many 
cases be said. With a public language this 
is not so, for verbal inarticulateness re- 
sults from the language use, though a 
strongly uniting culture creates an affect- 
tual sympathy which fills the gaps. The 
latter become significant when a formal 
language speaker talks to a person 
limited to a public language and vice 
versa. 

16 There is a tendency for this to be 
recognized, Punishment of a public lan- 
guage user in a school will tend to be fre- 
quently corporal either through threats 
or direct action because it is difficult to 
manipulate a sense of guilt or shame in 
the boy or a sense of personal involve- 
ment in the act. A mechanical relation- 
ship is set up between wrong doing and 
punishment. Caning exists in public 
schools where a formal language is spoken, 
however, other methods are also used to 
modify behaviour. With a formal lan- 
guage user punishment can involve a 
temporary rejection or a talking through 
of the misdemeanour with an aim to 
maximize the experience of guilt, 
shame, responsibility and so personal 
involvement The attempt to inter-change 
the means of social control may lead 
at first to many difficulties. This is not 
to be taken to mean that corporal punish- 
ment is necessarily an effective means of 
social control. It is often used as a sub- 
stitute for the real difficulty of making an 
inter-personal relationship and when so 
used is rarely effective in the long run. 

17 A linguistic environment limited to a 
public language is likely to produce (from 
a formal educational point of view) 
deleterious effects, both cognitive and 
affective, which are difficult but not, it is 
believed, impossible to modify. I.Q. tests 
may often yield a correct educational or 
occupational prediction for members of 
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the unskilled or semi-skilled social strata, 
not solely because of the presence of some 
general innate factor, but because of the 
efficiency of early learning, specifically 
the learning of forms of language use in 
special environments. See the work of, 
Jj. D. Nisbet, Family Environment, Occa- 
sional Papers on Eugenics No. 8, London: 
Cassell, 1953; E. M. Scott and J. D. 
Nisbet, ‘Intelligence and Family Size in 
an Adult Sample’, Eugenics Review, 1955, 
46, 233-5; H. C. Dawe, ‘A Study of the 
Effects of an Educational Programme 
upon Language Development’, 7. 
Exp. Educ., 1942, XI, 200-9; G. M. 
Worbois, ‘Language ‘Development of 
Children in Two Rural Environments’, 
Child Dev., 1942, 13, 175-80; M. L. 
Kellmer Pringle, and V. Bossio, ‘A Study 
of Deprived Children: Part II’, Vita 
Humana, 1958, Vol. I, 142-70; M. L. 
Kellmer Pringle and M. Tanner, “The 
Effects of Early Deprivation on Speech 
Development’, Language and Speech, 1958, 
Vol. I, 269-87; A. R. Luria and F. Ia. 
Yudovitch, Speech and the Development of 
Mental Processes, London: Staples Press, 
1959; L. S. Vigotsky, “Thought and 
Speech’, Psychiatry, 1939, 4%, 29-54; 
B. Bernstein, ‘Some Subcultural Deter- 
special 


minants of Learning: wath 
reference to language’, Ai%ser Zeitschrift 
Siir Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie (Mono- 
graph issue), 1959, in press. 

1® Support for the social psychological 
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inferences in this and the next para- 
graph is to be found in F. Auld Jnr., ‘In- 
fluences of Social Class on Personality 
Responses’, Psychol. Bull., 1952, 495 318- 
31; F. Raissman and S. M. Miller, 
‘Social Class and Projective Tests’, 
J. Projective Techniques, 1958, 28; 432-9; 
D. Miller and G. Swanson, Inner Conflict 
and Defense, N. Y.: Henry Holt, 1959 
(in press). 

19 Supportive evidence for this section 
is to be found in Social Class and Mental 
Iliness, A. B. Hollingshead and F. C. 
Redlich, N. Y.: Wiley & Sons, 1958, 
especially part five. Also ‘Some Factors 
Related to Patients Remaining in Group 
Therapy’, E. H. Nash et al. Int. 7. Group 
Therapy, VII, 1957, pp. 264-74. Al- 
though here it was found that patients 
tended to reject group therapy more fre- 
quently than individual therapy and that 
this was related to social class and general 
‘social ineffectiveness’. However the 
authors stated that the treatment was 
carried out under adverse conditions as 
a result of the research requirements. 

20 Tt may well be that an additional 
complicating factor is the result of the 
patient’s perception of mental illness, 
which is, of course, one of Hollingshead 
and Redlich’s points. The public language 
speaker probably has a deficient per- 
ception, consequently when he is finally 
treated he is, in fact, sicker and so more 
difficult to treat. 





SOME PSYCHO-SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
BRITISH EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA 


Alan Richardson 


I. INTRODUCTION 


URING THE PAST 60 or 70 years a tremendous amount 
1): been written on emigration as a sociological process (e.g. 

Davie, 1936; Taft and Robbins, 1955), but so far comparatively 
little has been done to investigate the same process at a social psycho- 
logical level, though comments on the need for such studies are some- 
times found (e.g. Weinberg, 1955). 

Among the questions posed by both approaches are: ‘Why do people 
emigrate?’ and ‘What kind of people emigrate?’ The sociologist, his- 
torian, or economist has tended to look for the ways in which the old 
region is economically, politically, religiously or socially repellant and 
the new region correspondingly attractive (e.g. Jerome, 1926; Kirk and 
Huyck, 1954; Johnson, 1913). In this way a macroscopic answer is pro- 
vided to the question of ‘Why do people emigrate?’ Similarly, an 
examination of the age distribution, sex, occupation, education, marital 
status, locality and so on of those who emigrate provides a macroscopic 
answer to the second question of ‘What kind of people emigrate?’ (e.g. 
Ravenstein, 1885; 1889: Thomas, 1938). 

These two questions, however, have a slightly different significance to 
the social psychologist who wants to know what factors in the experience 
of the individual determine the decision to emigrate and in particular 
what personality and situational differences exist between those who 
decide to emigrate and those who do not. One of the main reasons why 
research at this level has so seldom been undertaken in the past has been 
the difficulty of identifying intending emigrants before they leave their 
home region. 

It is the purpose of this paper to attempt two things. First, to outline 
a conceptual framework for thinking more systematically about the 
emigration process at the social psychological level; and second, to 
illustrate the use of this conceptual framework by reference to a study 
of some British skilled manual workers who were intending emigrants to 
Australia between 1954-5. 
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II, CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


At some time it should prove possible to systematize the field of 
emigration research so that concepts and techniques are available for 
the comparative study of all migratory movements. In what follows an 
attempt has been made to sketch in outline one possible kind of frame- 
work within which some of the variables relevant to voluntary emigra- 
tion can be conveniently analysed. 


(1) Disorganization 


Emigration is usually thought of as an adjustment process in which 
frustrations of one kind or another serve as the primary motivating force 
(e.g. Eisenstadt, 1954, p. 2). Where there is land hunger, unemploy- 
ment, religious or political persecution or social discrimination the 
affected individuals or groups of individuals may be reasonably described 
as frustrated. Under these conditions some will respond by rebellion, 
apathy, suicide or crime while others will emigrate to a region or 
country where conditions are perceived to be relatively better. This 
statement of the problem most often resolves itself into the traditional 
‘push-pull’ analysis of migration. Undoubtedly the frustration factor is 
often of great importance in understanding migratory movements but it 
is not always so. It can happen that without the frustration of any pres- 
ent set of aspirations that an individual becomes aware that another 
society provides easier ways of reaching his goals, or perhaps offers 
alternative goals which appear more attractive than those for which he 
is currently striving. 

In the present paper the general term disorganization has been used to 
describe all factors which might reasonably be thought of as in any way 
frustrating the main life goals of an individual, e.g. experience of un- 
employment, of discrimination or persecution on racial, social, political 
or religious grounds. When these conditions exist, and depending upon 
the relative deprivation implied by them, some individuals will seek to 
move elsewhere to improve their conditions of life. 

Disorganization is said to occur either when structural factors in the 
social system prevent the individual from reaching a goal (e.g. absence 
of reasonable opportunity to provide tertiary education for suitably 
gifted children) or through the active restriction of opportunities to 
reach legitimate goals by sectional interests within a society. 


(2) Dislodgement 

A second related concept is that of dislodgement. This term is used to 
refer to ail those experiences which tend to loosen the ties which attach 
a person to his various primary and secondary groups in his home 
region. War service, internal migrations involving residential and 


occupational change might all serve as indicators of dislodgement. 
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(3) Significant Contact 


The possibility of emigration will also depend upon an awareness of 
potential receiving regions. One important source of knowledge and 
opinion from which an image of another region may begin to develop 
is that of personal contacts and correspondence. A second is to be found 
in the mass media: the wireless, television, films and newspaper presenta- 
tion of information relating to potential receiving regions. 


(4) Objective Opportunity 


A fourth set of variables is that which refers to the relative ease with 
which the move to a new region can be made. 

The personal and social obligations to which a person may be com- 
mitted and the ability to satisfy the medical, financial, occupational or 
other requirements of entry to another region constitute the objective 
opportunity that exists for that person to emigrate. 


(5) Personality 


Though an individual may be frustrated in regard to certain major 
life goals and have been subjected to numerous experiences of dislodge- 
ment and have had considerable contact with a potential receiving 
region, and though he may have the objective opportunity to move, it 


might be expected that his final decision to emigrate or not to emigrate 
will depend upon his general behavioural tendencies. Of the various 
aspects of personality that are likely to be of significance in the present 
context the temperamental characteristics and the basic values and 
attitudes of the individual are probably of most importance. 


III, ILLUSTRATIVE STUDY OF SOME BRITISH EMIGRANTS 
TO AUSTRALIA! 


This conceptual framework will now be applied to some data obtained 
from a study of British migrants intending to settle in Australia 
(Richardson, 1956). 

A selected group of 80 intending emigrants were compared in their 
responses on a self-administering questionnaire with 80 matched non- 
emigrants. Two factors determined the selection of the emigrant group: 
availability and suitability. 

Availability was, of course, the primary problem. In this study the 
majority of the emigrant sample was obtained through the co-operation 
of three emigrant societies in England. 

Suitability was determined on the basis of general significance in the 
present migratory flow of people from Britain to Australia. Since 1947 
slightly more than half the total number of British emigrants to Australia 
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have travelled under the Assisted Passage Scheme. The largest occupa- 
tional group has been made up of skilled manual workers and the 
majority of them have travelled with their wives and children. 

A control sample of non-emigrants was matched with the sample of 
intending Assisted Passage emigrants.? Both samples were male, white, 
married, British born, skilled manual workers having the same age dis- 
tribution, regional background, education and religious affiliations. 


A. Disorganization 


It does not appear that severe social or economic frustrations have 
played any significant part in motivating the majority of the emigrants 
in this study to leave Britain for Australia. All intending emigrants were 
in employment and for the most part had suitable accommodation in 
Britain. Very few of the intending emigrants or of the non-emigrants 
anticipated the possibility of another war within the next five years or 
the likelihood of becoming unemployed. 


B. Dislodgement 


About 50 per cent of both samples had served in the Second World 
War and there were no differences in ranks obtained at time of dis- 
charge, in numbers of overseas postings, or overall length of service. 
However, the emigrants had significantly? more often changed their 
place of residence. No differences were found in amount of occupational 
change, either in changes from employer to employer within the same 
trade, or in changes from one trade to another. 


C. Significant Contact 


The main question of interest here was the source of knowledge about 
Australia. 

(1) About 33 per cent of each sample had known returned migrants. 

(2) About 9 per cent of each sample had actually been in Australia 
before, usually as a result of war service with the navy. All the non- 
emigrants (7 persons) who had visited Australia wanted to leave Britain 
if they were free to do so but only 2 of the 7 actually chose Australia. 
Altogether 67 per cent of the non-emigrants reported that they would 
like to emigrate if free to do so. New Zealand was the most popular 
Commonwealth country, being chosen more often than Canada and 
Australia combined. 

(3) Significantly more emigrants than non-emigrants had been in- 
fluenced in their knowledge and opinion about Australia through read- 
ing letters from friends or relatives already in Australia as well as 
through reading pamphlets supplied by Australia House and reading 
Australian newspapers and magazines. Altogether 73 per cent of the 
emigrants and 41 per cent of the non-emigrants reported that they read 
letters from friends or relatives in Australia. 
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Though many people emigrate without receiving letters from friends 
or relatives in Australia it is likely that differences in expectation may 
exist between those who have a personal source of information and those 
who of necessity receive information primarily from official sources. 
Australia House pamphlets provide a factual account of life and condi- 
tions in Australia but the ‘inside story’ given by those who have 
emigrated themselves is quite likely to have a different effect. A rough 
content analysis of about 100 letters written by British immigrants in 
Australia to potential emigrants in England, between 1952 and 1954, 
showed widely diverging opinions on topics ranging from the char- 
acteristics of the Australian people to the advantages or disadvantages 
of working in Australian conditions. 


D. Opportunity 


It is sometimes asserted that members of a small family are less likely 
to emigrate than those of a large family because the economic and social 
responsibility to parents falls more heavily upon the members of the 
small family than upon the large (e.g. Thomas, 1954, p. 219). In the 
present study some support was found for this assertion. Significantly 
more emigrants come from families having three or more children. 

No information is available from this study on the importance of such 
factors as non-transferable superannuation schemes or the presence of 
children at secondary schools. 


E. Personality 


It is obvious that even where an individual has been subject to dis- 
organization and to some measure of dislodgement and in addition has 
been exposed to various aspects of Australian life whilst at the same 
time being objectively free to emigrate, he may still decide to stay in 
Britain. The following is a summary of the evidence relating to the per- 
sonality differences between those who intend to emigrate and those 
who do not. 

1. Cognitive Factors—The mean scores of emigrants and non- 
emigrants on a 36-item multiple choice test of Knowledge of Australia 
were not significantly different from one another. However, an item 
analysis showed that significantly more emigrants knew the correct 
answers to seven geographical questions, two political questions and 
one historical question. Very little difference existed between the two 
samples in areas such as Art, Language and History. One of the primary 
interests of an intending emigrant might reasonably be supposed to 
revolve round such a question as: ‘Can I get a job—and where?’, but by 
no means all the emigrants knew the answer to such a relevant question 
as the length of the standard working week. 

2. Temperamental Factors.—It is sometimes assumed that certain tem- 
peramental and other characteristics are necessary to migration and 
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that emigrants must therefore possess these characteristics, but as Kline- 
berg (1954, p. 266) observes: ‘Neither half of this proposition has so far 
been proved. On a priori grounds one can make as good a case for the 
inferiority as for the superiority of migrants.’ 

It is impossible to prove this proposition in any absolute sense as the 
characteristics of emigrants will always vary according to the general 
nature of the migration movement. However, on theoretical grounds it 
would be reasonable to hypothesize that a relatively lower level of drive 
would be found among depression migrants than among prosperity 
migrants. If jobs are plentiful at home and the standard of living is at 
least reasonable, why bother to emigrate? It seems likely that more 
energy and initiative is required to move from one location to another, 
when general economic and social conditions are comparatively favour- 
able. This argument, which it should be emphasized is an a posteriori 
one, offers a possible explanation for the tendency of the intending 
emigrants in the present research to appear more ambitious, more 
motivated, more interested in action and hard work, than the non- 
emigrants. For example, emigrants significantly more often agree that: 

(a) if people would talk less and work more everybody would be 
better off. 

(6) no weakness or difficulty can hold us back if we have enough will 
power; and significantly more often disagreed that 

(c) a person who is content with what he has will have a better life 
than one who is always trying to improve his position. 

3. Affective Factors—These factors have been classified under five 
headings, the first three of which refer to some general dimensions of 
personality and the last two to the more particular aspects of motivation 
and attitude in relation to Australia. 

(a) Personal attitudes: Of the 15 personal attitudes investigated by 
means of a modified version of the Sacks (1950) Sentence Completion 
Test only one showed a significant difference between the emigrant and 
non-emigrant samples. Intending emigrants less frequently had favour- 
able attitudes towards their family of orientation. In this regard it is of 
interest that only 53 per cent of emigrants compared with 73 per cent 
of the non-emigrants agreed that ‘It is only natural and right for each 
person to think that his own family is better than any other’; a difference 
which is statistically significant. The fact that the emigrants had changed 
their place of residence significantly more often than the non-emigrants 
suggests that the emigrants’ primary ties with their families may have 
been weakened over a period of years and that this combination of cir- 
cumstances had made emigration both easier and more attractive. 

(6) Social attitudes: On the basis of some earlier research, Richard- 
son (1953), several hypotheses as to possible differences between 
emigrants and non-emigrants were tested. However, no significant 
differences were found between emigrants and non-emigrants on any of 
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five social attitude scales. On the authoritarian scales both samples show 
a slightly authoritarian attitude with the emigrants being a little more 
so than the non-emigrants. 

Both samples were approximately neutral on the scale of ethno- 
centrism with the emigrants slightly less ethnocentric than the non- 
emigrants. 

Both samples were very slightly conservative on the radical con- 
servatism scale, with the emigrants being slightly more so than the 
non-emigrants. 

Neither sample exhibited an anomic attitude. 

There was no directional tendency for the emigrants to show any 
greater anticipatory assimilation (i.e. similarity to Australian norms) 
than the non-emigrants. 

(c) Personal adjustment: No significant differences in the level of 
personal-social adjustment were found. Approximately 60 per cent of 
both samples were rated average, 20 per cent better than average and 
20 per cent poorer than average. Inter-rater reliability was high. 

(d) Motives for emigration: From the evidence relating to the con- 
scious motives of emigrants for leaving Britain and going to Australia at 
the present time it can be concluded that the great majority are 
motivated by a desire to improve their situation rather than by a desire 
to escape from an unsatisfactory situation. The twelve reasons for 
emigrating mentioned most frequently were in the following order: 

(i) Better opportunities for the children in Australia (96 per cent). 
(ii) Hope of a better climate in Australia (96 per cent). 
(iii) Hope of a higher standard of living in Australia (94 per cent). 
(iv) Better opportunities for the little man in Australia (94 per cent). 
(v) Britain is too overcrowded (72 per cent). 
(vi) Too much taxation and red tape in Britain (66 per cent). 
(vii) Interest in and admiration of Australia (62 per cent). 
(viii) Too much snobbery and convention in Britain (39 per cent). 
(ix) Danger of unemployment in Britain (37 per cent). 
(x) No suitable accommodation for a family in Britain (27 per cent). 
(xi) Australia is a safer place in the event of another war (23 
per cent). 
(xii) To get away from personal difficulties in Britain (10 per cent). 

All intending emigrants reported more than one reason. Two-thirds 
or more of the sample mention the first six reasons. 

(e) Expectations of Australia: This sub-section has been divided into 
two parts. The first is concerned with differences between emigrants and 
non-emigrants in the kind of picture they have of life in Australia; the 
second is concerned with emigrants only and with their plans and 
expectations in regard to residence, work, and social and occupational 
status in Australia. 

Both samples were asked to state how much difference they thought 
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existed between Britain and Australia in various areas of life. Most 
difference was felt to exist in the Material Circumstances of life in the 
two countries, e.g. the standard of living, the conditions under which 
people have to work. Next in order came the differences believed to 
exist in Leisure and Education, e.g. the particular sports that most 
people like watching, the quality of education received by children. 
Lastly the results show that few persons in either sample believed that 
Interpersonal Relationships would be any different in Australia from 
what they were in Britain, e.g. the way in which the ordinary workman 
treats his boss, the way in which men treat their womenfolk. 

On six of the twelve items significantly more of the intending emi- 
grants believe that differences exist between Australia and Britain: 

(i) The standard of living (M.C.). 
(ii) The kind of homes most people live in (M.C.). 

(iii) The sort of clothes that most people wear (M.C.). 

iv) The way in which the ordinary workman treats his boss (I.R.). 
(v) The quality of work expected from a skilled tradesman (I.R.). 

(vi) The way parents treat their children (I.R.). 

Though there is no direct evidence as to whether these differences are 
seen as all in some way desirable, the following findings would suggest 
that the intending emigrant invariably attempts to preserve a favour- 
able image of Australia. 

It was noted in a previous section‘ that the same percentage of 
emigrants and non-emigrants had known returned migrants. However, 
to the question: ‘What were their reasons for returning?’ the emigrants 
tended to give rather different answers from the non-emigrants. Intend- 
ing emigrants tended to stress the unsuitability of the returned migrants. 
It was said that they ‘lacked guts’ or ‘were unable to adapt themselves 
to the Aussie way of life’ or ‘expected too much reward for too little 
effort’. Non-emigrants, on the other hand, tended to stress the unsuit- 
ability of Australia by giving reasons like ‘shortage of houses’ or ‘high 
cost of living’. 

Though it is possible that the ‘personality-centred’ reasons of the 
emigrants and the ‘situation-centred’ reasons of the non-emigrants are 
due to each group having met different types of returned migrants, a 
more likely explanation might be that the intending emigrant is 
attempting to preserve a favourable image of Australia. As he is going 
to Australia himself it is difficult for him to blame Australia, for to do so 
would be to admit that it was a place in which emigrants find it difficult 
to settle. 

A further question required all respondents to predict whether the 
average Australian would agree or disagree with the three statements 
given below. 

(i) ‘Immigration should be delayed until enough houses are avail- 
able for those already in Australia.’ 
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(ii) “There are not enough jobs available for those in Australia let 
alone all the immigrants who are arriving from Britain.’ 

(iii) “There is not enough discipline in the Australian way of life.’ 
Significantly more emigrants predicted that Australians would disagree 
with all three statements. It seems probable that the emigrant responses 
are being influenced by the hope that Australians are favourably dis- 
posed towards British immigrants. Brown (1954) found that the reasons 
most frequently given for not choosing Australia as a possible place to 
live were that Australians were said to be ‘Rowdy, uncouth or not quite 
so friendly disposed to the English’. Lack of discipline in the Australian 
way of life may therefore be interpreted by emigrants as indicating a 
potential threat which they then tend to deny. It is of interest in this 
regard that questions on the friendliness of Australians to British im- 
migrants were frequently asked by the intending emigrants after the 
interviews were completed. 

It may be inferred from these results that a considerable amount of 
anxiety is generated in emigrants when the decision to emigrate has 
been made and that it becomes very important to preserve a favourable 
picture of Australia and of Australians as a method of reassuring them- 
selves that all will be well. 

Turning now to the particular expectations of emigrants in relation 
to residence and occupation the following findings are of interest. Most 
emigrants, 69 per cent, definitely wanted to settle in the city. There were 
about 41 per cent who have accommodation waiting for them with 
friends or relatives. About 25 per cent ofthe emigrants had a job actually 
waiting for them. Over 83 per cent intended to work in their present 
trade on arrival in Australia but about 51 per cent stated that they 
would be willing to take on unskilled work for as long as required if it 
happened that no work was available in their own trade. Only 29 per 
cent of the emigrants expected to improve their economic status. It is of 
interest that no significant differences were found between the emigrants 
and non-emigrants in their occupational status relative to their father’s 
occupational status. About 23 per cent of each sample were in higher 
status occupations than their fathers. 

On the whole intending emigrants may be regarded as having high 
expectations of their new life in Australia. Significantly more often they 
believe Australians to be friendly, and they tend to feel that very little 
change is necessary for the newcomer to settle down happily in Australia. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


A study of the kind discussed in the last section has some limitations 
in terms of sample and method which make it unwise to attempt any- 
thing more than the following provisional generalizations. Though other 
types of British emigrants certainly exist, the typical skilled manual 
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worker who decides to emigrate to Australia is a person who does not 
find life in Britain impossible through actual or potential hardship of an 
economic or any other kind. He has moved around more and probably 
has a wider circle of acquaintances than the non-emigrant. Of especial 
importance he more often knows of someone who has migrated to 
Australia and corresponds with him. From his contact with people in 
Australia and from other sources he comes to view Australia as relatively 
more attractive than Britain. Undoubtedly his decision to emigrate is 
influenced by his image of Australia as a free and easy land of sunshine 
where greater opportunities exist for himself and his children to have a 
higher standard of living, but his anticipation of this future life is mixed 
with some underlying apprehension. This anxiety which is a part of the 
whole process of emigration is likely to result in some perceptual and 
cognitive distortions which through preserving a highly favourable 
image of Australia function to protect the intending emigrant from 
excessive conscious anxiety. He is likely to come from a family in which 
there are at least two other siblings and this may lessen his sense of 
personal responsibility to his parents and make the decision to emigrate 
an easier one. It is also likely that his relations with his family may not 
always be of the best. Temperamentally he appears to be a relatively 
energetic extravert. 

In concluding this section three further psycho-social aspects of 
emigration should be mentioned. They have not been considered here 
but need to be taken into account in a more thorough treatment of this 
subject. 

(i) Emigration is only the first stage in the process which continues 
with immigration and ends, under certain conditions, in absorption and 
assimilation. (See Richardson, 1957a.) This whole sequence, then, is a 
special case of the general process by which individuals change their 
membership from one group to another. (See Taft, 1957, for an extended 
discussion of this general problem.) For this reason many of the variables 
studied at the pre-emigration stage may be included for their special 
significance at the immigration stage. Of these, the attitudes and 
expectations of intending emigrants relative to the selected receiving 
country are probably of most importance. 

(ii) A further problem is the analysis of emigrant types within a given 
migratory movement and the identification of the psycho-social char- 
acteristics of those who make a successful adaptation to life in the 
receiving country and of those who do not. (See Richardson, 19576.) 

(iii) At the pre-emigrant stage a better understanding of the signifi- 
cant differentiating factors which determine emigration thresholds might 
be obtained by analysing differences between non-emigrants who have 
no desire to emigrate under any conditions, and non-emigrants who 
would like to emigrate if they felt free to do so, 
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Vv. SUMMARY 


It has been the purpose of this paper to discuss some of the theoretical 
aspects of the emigration process and to illustrate part of this discussion 
by presenting some of the results of a study on the psycho-social char- 
acteristics of a sample of British married skilled manual workers intend- 
ing to emigrate to Australia under the Assisted Passage Scheme. 


NOTES 


1 Thanks are due to the Central Re- 
search Fund of the University of London 
for financial assistance in carrying out the 
study on which this section has been 
based. 

2 The author wishes to thank the fol- 
lowing organizations for their assistance 
in obtaining the emigrant and non- 
emigrant samples used in this study: 

The Australian-British Cobber Club, 
Birmingham. 

The Leicester Australian Club. 

The Future Emigrants to Australia 
Society, Manchester. 


Central Electricity Authority, Mid- 
lands Division, Birmingham, and North 
West Division, Manchester. 

Wadkin Ltd., and the Imperial Type- 
writer Co. Ltd., Leister. 

Joseph Lucas (Electrical) Ltd., Bir- 
mingham 

3 Unless otherwise stated, differences 
between emigrants and non-emigrants 
have been accepted as statistically sig- 
nificant where the probability of their 
occurrence is less than p = 0°05. 

* See p. 330. 
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MOTIVATION OF A 
TOTALITARIAN MASS VOTE 


Walter B. Simon 


totalitarianism by means of an analysis of the totalitarian mass 
vote that is to provide a basis for conclusions upon the motiva- 
tions of the voters of totalitarian parties. 

This paper is focused upon the analysis of the phenomenal rise of the 
Nazi vote from 1927 to 1933 in Germany and in Austria in order to 
learn more about those who limit their support of totalitarianism to 
their ballots. Selected Data from the Austrian Communist vote since 
1945 are then presented in support of our interpretation of the analysis 
of the Nazi vote. This interpretation suggests the hypothesis that a mass 
vote for a totalitarian party is not motivated by ideological commit- 
ments or even by endorsement of a political programme but simply 
represents a non-specified protest of discontent. 


sk PAPER is meant to contribute to our knowledge about 


THE RISE OF NAZISM 


It is now thirty years too late to survey the German and Austrian 
voters who turned to Hitler during the great depression. However, 
the election data at our disposal permit an analysis that reveals how 
the Nazi voters had voted before they gave their vote to Hitler’s party. 


The Rise of Nazism in Germany 


In May 1928 Hitler’s party polled in Germany 800,000 votes, or 
slightly less than 3 per cent of Germany’s total and sent 12 Nazis to 
the German Reichstag. In September 1930 a Nazi vote of 6-4 millions 
or 17 per cent sent 107 Hitlerites to the Reichstag, and on July 31, 
1932, a vote of 13-7 millions or 37 per cent elected 230 members of 
Germany’s highest legislative body. An electoral upset of such mag- 
nitude does not require analysis of election data of subdivisions in 
order to obtain information on how these voters had voted previously. 

It is noteworthy that the Nazi gain of nearly 13 million votes from 
May 1928 till July 1932 did not come even in part from the major 
party vote. The combined vote of Germany’s two proclerical (Catholic) 
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parties increased by more than 0:5 million in 1930 and by another 
0-7 million in July 1932. The Socialist loss of 0-6 millions each in 1930 
and again in 1932 was more than balanced by a Communist gain of 
13 millions in 1930 followed by a gain of 0-8 millions in July 1932. 
Thus we find that from May 1928 till July 1932 the combined Marxist 


TABLE I 


The Composition of the German Reichstag after the Elections of 
May 1928; September 1930; July 31, 1932; November 6, 1932; 
March 5, 1933; by Party-Groups 





| | 

| | July 
| | 1928 | 
| = 





Nazis 12 
| Four major parties (Catholic and | 
| Marxist) | 285 | 
| The major extreme nationalist party | 73 
The minor parties? | 122 





| All Parties 





vote increased by 0:9 millions and the combined proclerical vote by 
1-2 millions. 

A part of the Nazi gain of 5-6 million votes in September 1930 
appears accounted for by losses on the part of Germany’s minor political 
parties that underwent at that election a rather thorough realignment. 
However, the largest part of the Nazi gain in 1930 appears accounted 
for by the 5:1 million of additional votes cast that increased voting 
participation from 70 per cent in 1928 to 80 per cent in 1930. 

The additional Nazi gain of 7-3 million votes in July 1932 is 
accounted for only in a small part by the additional two million voters 
that brought voting participation up to 84 per cent. Instead, this gain 
appears accounted for by the disintegration of Germany’s minor parties 
that lost them 70 to 95 per cent of their previous vote. 

In March 1933, after Hitler had become chancellor, the Nazi vote 
rose to 17 millions or 44 per cent, while voting participation rose to 
88-5 per cent. At this election Germany’s minor parties virtually dis- 
appeared, but the major parties held their own remarkably well, with 
the Catholic vote remaining nearly one million above what it had been 
in May 1928 and the combined Socialist and Communist vote falling 
less than 0-4 millions short of its 1928 level.* 

Of special interest are the setbacks suffered by the Nazis in the 
fall of 1932. 

On November 6, 1932, the Nazis polled 11-7 million votes, 2 million 
less than on July 31 of that year. Voting participation dropped by 
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16 millions back to 80 per cent and the smaller parties showed some 
gains. 

Four weeks later, in local elections held in Thuringia on December 4, 
1932, the Nazi vote declined further. On November 6 the Nazis had 
lost 17 per cent of the vote they had obtained on July 31. The Nazi 
vote on December 4 in Thuringia showed another drop of about 20 per 
cent, which left the Nazi vote slightly above 60 per cent of what it had 
been just four months previously. It is significant that in Thuringia the 
defecting Nazis went back to non-voting and to voting for minor 
parties. Voting participation decreased to 65 per cent—less than what 
it had been even in May 1928—and some of the moribund splinter 
group recouped part of their old strength.® 


Conclusion 


Thus we find that from May 1928 till March 1933 Hitler’s party 
attracted in Germany sixteen million new voters while Germany’s 
major parties more than held their own. 

We may safely dismiss as unlikely the assumption that major party 
voters may have defected to the Nazis while the major parties in turn 
attracted new voters. Instead, it appears safe to assume that the voters 
the Nazis attracted had previously not voted at all or for minor parties. 
This assumption is supported by data that show that those who 
defected from Hitler’s party during its temporary but steep decline in 


the fall of 1932 returned to non-voting or to the minor parties. Analysis 
at the local level actually confirms this assumption. 

The above suggests that the mass vote for Hitler was not motivated 
by ideological commitments or by endorsement of a programme but by 
an inarticulate desire to register a protest of general discontent on the 
part of voters who were uncommitted ideologically and non-committal 
politically. 


The Rise of Nazism in Austria 


On November 9, 1930, the first Republic of Austria held its last 
nation-wide elections. 

By contrast with Germany before 1930, Austria had but few non- 
voters and its political structure was not fragmented by a large number 
of minor parties. Participation was go per cent, and of the votes cast 
the Nazis received 3 per cent, an Austrian fascist party received 6 per 
cent, and 12 per cent of the votes cast were polled by a moderately 
German-nationalist fusion ticket that was committed to parliamentary 
democracy. With 41 per cent polled by Austria’s socialist party and 
36 per cent by the proclerical (Catholic) party it appeared that Austria 
lacked the reservoir of non-voters and of voters for minor parties upon 
which the German Nazi party had waxed so powerful. 

No nation-wide elections were held in the First Republic of Austria 
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after November g, 1930, but the results of a series of local elections held 
successively in most of Austria reveals the nature and the time-table of 
the tidal wave of Nazism in Austria. 

The nature and time-table of the tidal wave of Nazism in Austria 
after 1930 appears well reflected by election results in Innsbruck, 
capital of the Tyrol, where municipal elections were held in May 1931 
and in April 1933. 

We see from the data tabulated in Table II that the number of 
votes cast in Innsbruck went from 35,711 or gI per cent participation 
in November 1930 to 30,122 or 75 per cent—the lowest participation 
in Innsbruck since the First World War—in May 1931, and then up 
to 36,800 or a record high of 93 per cent in April 1933. Meanwhile the 


TABLE II 


Election results in Innsbruck, Vienna and Vorarlberg to illustrate 
aspects of the rise of Nazism in Austria in the early thirties 
(votes in thousands) 





| Proclerical 





| 


German 
| Nationalist 
Communist 


f 
| © 
3 
2 


Innsbruck | j | 
11/9/1930 | 35:7 | 1394) 81 | | 
5/17/1931 | 402 | Or | 120) 99g 
4/23/1933 | | 368) 99) 94) 
ve Sere ae Ne PAR ee SS ee 
11/9/1930 3 | 1,193 | 704°0 | 2830 | 1240 | *5 | 26-4 | 10°6 
4/24/1932 | 1,158 | 683-0 | 234°0 | 8-8 | ° — | 218 | 
Vorarlberg | | 
11/9/1930 | 85:5 | 77°5 | 16-2 440) 162) og| — “2 | 
11/6/1932 | 764 | 119) 43:3) 105f) go; — | 26) 











The election results are quoted from Die Neue Freie Presse (Vienna) of the day ns 
the elections, and from documentary material published by the Austrian 


ernmen 
* Number of registered voters for elections in 1932 and 1933 not seal, but a > ight 
increase may be assumed. 


t Split between two separate urban and rural parties of about equal strength. 


Nazi vote went from 794 votes or 2-2 per cent in November 1930 to 
1,196 votes or 3°8 per cent in May 1931 to 14,996 votes or 41 per cent 
in April 1933. The bulk of the Nazi vote came from the moderate 
urban German-nationalist party that declined from 9,742 votes in 1930 
to 5,100 votes in 1931 to 828 votes in 1933. 

We note in passing that the drop in voting participation in May 
1931 was accompanied by the emergence of a splinter party, the so- 
called Frauenpartei or women’s party, that polled about seven hundred 
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votes. It is beyond the scope of our study to speculate on what it might 
have been that those women wanted and could not get, but the appear- 
ance of such a splinter party suggests that voting for splinter parties is 
similar to non-voting in that both express a lack of political commit- 
ment. Thus non-voting as well as voting for splinter groups may be 
considered as symptoms of political apathy. 

The trend shown by the election results from Innsbruck in 1931 and 
in 1933 is also shown by local elections held in other parts of Austria 
during this period. Local elections held in 1931 showed a steep decline 
in voting participation with comparatively moderate gains by the Nazis. 
In the local elections held in two-thirds of Austria on April 24, 1932, 
voting participation once more approached the go per cent then cus- 
tomary in Austrian elections, with the Nazis nowhere far behind and 
in some places even ahead of the local second-strongest party. In local 
elections held after April 1932 voting participation exceeded even the 
participation before the temporary dip in participation in 1931 that 
preceded the Nazi wave. 

It may be considered as further support for our interpretation of the 
Nazi mass vote as non-ideological that the defectors from Austria’s 
traditional parties did not turn to the Nazis immediately but tem- 
porarily refrained from voting altogether. 

The local elections held in Austria in 1932 and 1933 showed that the 
Nazis had absorbed just about all of the urban and a large part of 
the rural moderate German-nationalist as well as most of the urban 
vote of Austria’s then nearly defunct fascist party. These elections also 
showed that in Austria, unlike in Germany, the Nazis had succeeded 
in attracting defectors from the proclerical (Catholic) party and from 
the Socialist party. It is however noteworthy that both parties held 
their own well in their traditional strongholds and suffered the heaviest 
losses where they were already weakest. 

Thus we find that in 1932 the Socialists held on to their traditional 
60 per cent of the vote in Vienna while the proclerical vote declined 
from 24 to 20 per cent. Conversely, the socialist vote in Vorarlberg, the 
party’s weakest province, dropped from 20 to 15 per cent while there 
the proclerical party held on to its 60 per cent of the vote. This could 
be interpreted as further support for defining the mass vote attracted 
by the Nazis as primarily a non-ideological protest vote.*® 

The lack of ideological commitment on the part of the great mass of 
Nazi voters is further illustrated by the fluctuations of the Nazi vote in 
the party’s original strongholds. Thus we find that of the nine com- 
munities in which the Nazis polled more than 20 per cent in 1927 when 
they polled 0-8 per cent of the total Austrian vote, there were four in 
which the Nazis polled less than 10 per cent in 1932 when Nazi strength 
in local elections in most of Austria exceeded 20 per cent. 
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THE AUSTRIAN COMMUNIST VOTE SINCE 1945 


At no time did the Austrian Communist vote constitute a mass vote. 
Between the two world wars the Austrian Communists never polled 
as much as 1 per cent of the Austrian vote and always remained well 
below 2 per cent in Vienna. In the Second Republic the Communist 
vote amounted to 5 per cent nationally from 1945 to 1955 and dropped 
to slightly over 3 per cent after the withdrawal of the Soviet army and 
Khrushchev’s repudiation of Stalin. Elections held since 1956 indicate 
no further decline in Communist strength. Thus the Austrian Com- 
munist vote is not a mass vote and its core is obviously firmly com- 
mitted to vote for the party. 

(I) However, in one part of Austria the Communists did succeed in 
attracting a mass vote in one election. We shall now examine this mass 
vote for its motivations and commitment. 

The Communist mass vote we are concerned with was polled in 
November 1945 among Austria’s Slovenian minority in Southern Carin- 
thia. These Slovenians, agrarian and Roman Catholics, had tradition- 
ally voted proclerical and conservative. Now they cast their vote in 
large numbers for the Communist party. However in 1949, after Tito’s 
break with the Cominform, all but a bare splinter group turned from 
the Communist party and a small minority supported a Titoist ticket 
while the overwhelming majority split between the Socialist party 
and the Conservative party as did more than four-fifths of the other 
Austrian voters. 

The village of Zell is 94 per cent Slovenian. In 1930 its voters had 
-voted 74 per cent proclerical, 16 per cent Socialist, 4 per cent Com- 
munist, and 6 per cent for a moderately German-nationalist ticket. In 
1945 Zell voted 55 per cent Communist, and became Austria’s only 
community with a Communist majority, while the proclerical ticket 
polled a mere 11 per cent of the vote and the Socialists polled 34 per 
cent. In 1949 the Communist went down to 2 per cent, a Titoist ticket 
polled 18 per cent, the Socialist vote came to 41 per cent and the 
proclerical vote came to 39 per cent. 

Besides Zell there are in Austria four more communities more than 
two-thirds Slovenian, ranging from 67 to 76 per cent. In 1930 the Com- 
munist party had failed to receive one single vote in any of these four 
communities while three of the four voted more than 70 per cent pro- 
clerical. In 1945 the Communist vote in these communities ranged from 
22 to 45 per cent and exceeded the proclerical vote in all but one. 
In not one of the four did the proclerical vote in 1945 even approach 
one-third of the vote. In 1949 the Communist vote in these communities 
ranged from 0-5 to 5 per cent, the Titoist vote from 12 to 23 per 
cent, while the proclerical vote exceeded 40 per cent in three of the four. 

Austria’s remaining four communities with Slovenian majorities that 
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range from 51 to 66 per cent show a similar voting pattern, with a 
spectacular Communist upsurge in 1945 followed by a Communist split 
and decline in 1949 that was not duplicated in any Austrian community 
that did not possess a sizeable Slovenian population. 

In view of the voting behaviour of Austria’s Slovenians before 1933 
and since 1945 there can be little doubt that the Slovenian vote for 
Communism in 1945 was primarily a reaction of protest to the seven 
years under Hitler. It is therefore safe to assume that the Slovenian 
mass vote in Southern Carinthia in 1945 did not constitute a political 
commitment and was devoid of ideological significance. 

(II) We may also consider as an expression of unideological pro- 
test an identifiable segment of the vote polled by the Communists in 
Vienna on May 13, 1956. 

In the Austrian election held on May 13, 1956, the Austrian Com- 
munist vote outside of Vienna declined from over 134 thousand to 
slightly below 96 thousand while the Communist vote in Vienna 
increased from slightly below 94 thousand to nearly 97 thousand. At 
that time, immediately after the post-mortem purge of Stalin and 
before the endorsement of that purge by the Austrian Communist 
Party, at least those three thousand new Communist voters in Vienna 
must have been motivated by other than ideological consideration 
because at that time the Communist party in Austria was without 
ideology or programme.’ 

It appears as a safe assumption that those three thousand Viennese 
voters who switched to the Communists in May 1956—as well as a 
number of Viennese voters who stuck to the party that lost nearly 
30 per cent of its votes outside of Vienna—were motivated by a desire 
to express a non-ideological protest. We even have evidence what 
occasioned this protest: An increase in street-car fares in Vienna that 
had previously been instituted by the Socialist administration of 
Vienna. 

Our assumption that we are dealing here with a protest vote appears 
substantiated by the reported increase in the number of invalidated 
ballots in Vienna from 15 thousand to 24 thousand while the number 
of invalid ballots outside of Vienna decreased from 62 thousand to 
51 thousand.* Many of the ballots were counted invalid because the 
ballot envelopes contained used street car tickets instead of ballots.® 

Thus it appears that some Viennese voters expressed their protest 
against the increased street-car fares by invalidating their ballots with 
used street-car tickets while others expressed their protest by voting for 
the Communist Party. 

The following findings support our hypothesis that the mass vote 
attracted to Nazism in Germany and in Austria during the great 
depression was a non-specified protest rather than an expression of 
ideological commitment: 
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In Germany the Nazis’ mass vote was recruited from former non- 
voters and minor party voters who returned to voting for minor parties 
or not at all during the party’s brief but spectacular decline just before 
it came to power. 

In Austria there was but little non-voting and but limited voting for 
minor parties. However, Austrian defectors to Nazism did not turn to 
Hitler directly from their old party; instead, they first either refrained 
from voting or voted for insignificant splinter groups before they finally 
turned to Hitler. 

Austrian Nazi gains at the expense of Austria’s major parties were 
found concentrated where these parties had always been weakest while 
these parties held their own in their traditional strongholds, 

It was also found that the Nazi vote in the party’s strongholds 
fluctuated wildly even while the party was making spectacular head- 
way throughout the rest of the country. 

The Communist mass vote among the agrarian, conservative, and 
devoutly Catholic Slovenians in Southern Austria in November 1945 
and the Communist gain at the polls in Vienna in May 1956 are like- 
wise instances of totalitarian mass voting not motivated by ideological 
or even programmatic considerations. 

Thus our data on the Nazi vote in Germany and Austria before 1934 
and on the Communist vote in Austria since 1945 suggest that a totali- 
tarian mass vote constitutes primarily a non-ideological expression of 
protest. 


NOTES 


1 In the Weimar Republic every party 
which received more than 60,000 votes 
in one of Germany’s thirty-five election 
districts received one seat in the Reich- 
stag for every 60,000 votes. 

? Nine parties, representing the liberal 
Protestant middle-class, special interest 
groups, and regional parties. 

3In view of the government terror 
unleashed by the Nazis against the 
opposition the elections held in March 
1933 were no longer free elections. 

‘There are indications that in the 
elections held on November 6, 1932, the 
Communists attracted some of the defect- 
ing Nazi voters. 

5 At this election the Communist party 
also suffered heavy losses. This is of 


interest in view of fears that persisted 
until Hitler became chancellor that the 
German Communists might become a 
threat to the German Republic by rally- 
ing defectors from the then disintegrating 
Nazi party. 

* But see Table IT. 

7It took the Stalinist leadership of 
the Austrian Communist Party till the 
middle of July before they got around to 
re-affirm their ‘. . . profound loyalty. . .’ 
to the Soviet Communist Party. See The 
Times (New York), July 18, 1956, p. 6. 

§ Hans Mueller, ‘Die Wahlen im Spie- 
gel der Statistik’, Die Zukunft, Vienna, 
May/June 1956, p. 136, 

® Die Furche, Vienna, May 9g, 1956, 
P- 3- 





SOCIAL STRATIFICATION AND 
‘RIGHT-WING EXTREMISM’ 


Seymour M. Lipset 


movements has given rise to a large literature critical of a class 

analysis of politics. It has been argued by many that these move- 
ments are not reflections of class interests or values in politics but rather 
express the entry of the ‘classless’, mass into the political arena. Such 
movements as fascism, Nazism, and Peronism have all been interpreted 
as reactions to the disintegration of the various links between individuals 
and the larger society found in extended kin groups, neighbourhoods 
and participant organizations. The disintegration of such groups, 
allegedly characteristic of modern complex urban industrial society, has 
created a large mass of unaffiliated individuals who are available for 
recruitment by mass movements. While, as Friedrich Engels among 
others have noted, ‘isolated’ individuals do contribute disproportionately 
to the backing of extremist mass movements, it is my contention that 
this fact does not contradict the class interpretation of modern politics, 
whether extremist or democratic. The disavowal of class analysis has led 
some ‘mass society’ theorists to treat as almost identical various types of 
extremist movements which are supported by different strata, although 
the differences may, both practically and theoretically, be more im- 
portant than the similarities. Whether German fascism represents a 
political trend which may occur in every complex industrial society, or 
the response of specific strata to particular conditions, is a vital question 
which class analysis can help answer. 

A study of the social bases of different modern mass movements sug- 
gests that each major social stratum has both democratic and extremist 
political expressions. The extremist movements of the left, right, and 
centre (Communism and Peronism, traditional conservatism, and 
fascism) are based primarily on the working, upper and middle classes, 
respectively. The term ‘fascism’ has been applied at one time or another 
to all of these varieties of extremism, but an analytical examination of 
the social base and ideology of each reveals their different characters. 

The political and sociological analysis of modern society in terms of 
left, centre, and right goes back to the days of the first French Republic 
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when the delegates were seated, according to their political coloration, 
in a continuous semi-circle from the most radical and egalitarian on the 
left to the most moderate and aristocratic on the right. The identification 
of the left with advocacy of social reform and egalitarianism, the right 
with aristocracy and conservatism, deepened as politics became defined 
as the clash between classes. Nineteenth-century conservatives and 
Marxists alike joined in the assumption that the socio-economic cleavage 
is the most basic in modern society. Since democracy has become insti- 
tutionalized and the conservatives’ fears that universal suffrage would 
mean the end of private property have declined, many have begun to 
argue that the analysis of politics in terms of left and right and class con- 
flict oversimplifies and distorts reality. However, the tradition of political 
discourse, as well as political reality, has forced most scholars to retain 
these basic concepts, although other dimensions, like religious differences 
or regional conflicts, account for political behaviour which does not 
follow class lines.? 

Before 1917, extremist political movements were usually thought of 
as a rightist phenomenon. Those who would eliminate democracy 
generally sought to restore monarchy or the rule of the aristocrats. After 
1917, politicians and scholars alike began to refer to both left and right 
extremism, i.e. Communism and fascism. In this view, extremists at 
either end of the political continuum develop into advocates of dictator- 
ship, while the moderates of the centre remain the defenders of demo- 
cracy. This paper will attempt to show that this is an error—that 
extremist ideologies and groups can be classified and analysed in the 
same terms as democratic groups, i.e. right, left, and centre. The three 
positions resemble their democratic parallels both in the compositions 
of their social bases and in the contents of their appeals. While com- 
parisons of all three positions on the democratic and extremist con- 
tinuum are of intrinsic interest, I will concentrate here on the politics of 
the centre, the most neglected type of political extremism, and that 
form of ‘left? extremism sometimes called ‘fascism’—Peronism—as 
manifested in Argentina and Brazil. 

The centre position in the democratic tendencies is usually called 
liberalism. In Europe where it is represented by various parties like the 
French Radicals, the Dutch and Belgian Liberals, and others, the liberal 
position means: in economics—a commitment to Jaissez-faire ideology, 
a belief in the vitality of small business, and opposition to strong trade 
unions; in politics—a demand for minimal government intervention 
and regulation; in social ideology—support of equal opportunity for 
achievement, opposition to aristocracy, and opposition to enforced 
equality ofincome; in culture—anti-clericalism, and anti-traditionalism. 

If we look at the supporters of the three major positions in most 
democratic countries, we find a fairly logical relationship between 
ideology and social base. The Socialist left derives its strength from 
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manual workers and the poorer rural strata; the conservative right is 
backed by the rather well-to-do elements—owners of large industry and 
farms, the managerial and free professional strata—and those segments 
of the less privileged groups who have remained involved in tradition- 
alist institutions, particularly the Church. The democratic centre is 
backed by the middle classes, especially small businessmen, white- 
collar workers, and the anti-clerical sections of the professional classes. 

The different extremist groups have ideologies which correspond to 
their democratic counterparts. The classic fascist movements have 
represented the extremism of the centre. Fascist ideology, though anti- 
liberal in its glorification of the state, has been similar to liberalism in 
its opposition to big business, trade unions, and the Socialist state. It has 
also resembled liberalism in its distaste for religion and other forms of 
traditionalism. And as we shall see later, the social characteristics of 
Nazi voters in pre-Hitler Germany and Austria resembled those of the 
liberals much more than they did those of the conservatives. 

The largest group of left extremists are the Communists, who will not 
concern us much here. The Communists are clearly revolutionary, 
opposed to the dominant strata, and based on the lower classes. There 
is, however, another form of left extremism which, like right extremism, 
is often classified under the heading of fascism. This form, ‘Peronism’, 
largely found in poorer underdeveloped countries, appeals to the lower 
strata against the middle and upper classes. It differs from Communism 
in being nationalistic, and has usually been the creation of nationalist 
army officers seeking to create a more vital society by destroying the 
corrupt privileged strata which they believe have kept the masses in 
poverty, the economy underdeveloped, and the army demoralized and 
underpaid. 

Conservative or rightist extremist movements have arisen at different 
periods in modern history, ranging from the Horthyites in Hungary, the 
Christian Social Party of Dollfuss in Austria, the Stahlhelm and other 
nationalists in pre-Hitler Germany, and Salazar in Portugal, to the 
pre-1956 Gaullist movements and the monarchists in contemporary 
France and Italy. The right extremists are conservative, not revolution- 
ary. They seek to change political institutions in order to preserve or 
restore cultural and economic ones, while extremists of the centre and 
left seek to use political means for cultural and social revolution. The 
ideal of the right extremist is not a totalitarian ruler, but a monarch, or 
a traditionalist who acts like one. Many such movements—in Spain, 
Austria, Hungary, Germany, and Italy—have been explicitly mon- 
archist. Most recently, de Gaulle has returned monarchical rights and 
privileges to the French Presidency. Not surprisingly, the supporters 
of these movements differ from those of the centrists, tending to be 
wealthier, and more religious, which is more important in terms of a 
potential for mass support. 
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‘FASCISM’ AND THE MIDDLE CLASS 


The thesis that fascism is basically a middle-class movement represent- 
ing a protest against both capitalism and socialism, big business and big 
unions, is far from original. Many analysts have suggested it ever since 
fascism and Nazism first appeared on the scene. Nearly twenty-five 
years ago, the economist David Saposs stated it well: 


Fascism being the extreme expression of middle-classism or populism . . . 
also may be described as the extreme expression of socialism . . . The basic 
ideology of the middle class is populism. . . . their ideal was an independent 
small property owning class consisting of merchants, mechanics, and farmers. 
This element is now designated as middle class, sponsored a system of private 
property, profit, and competition on an entirely different basis from that con- 
ceived by capitalism . . . From its very inception it opposed ‘big business’ or 
what has now become known as capitalism. 

Since the war the death knell of liberalism and individualism has been 
vociferously, albeit justly sounded. But since liberalism and individualism are 
of middle-class origin, it has been taken for granted that this class has also 
been eliminated as an effective social force. As a matter of fact, populism is 
now as formidable a force as it has ever been. And the middle class is more 
vigorously assertive than ever. . .? 


And although some have attributed the lower-middle-class support 
for Nazism to the specific economic difficulties of the 1930s, the political 


scientist, Harold Lasswell, writing in the depths of the Depression, sug- 
gested that middle-class extremism flowed from trends inherent in 
capitalist industrial society which would continue to affect the middle 
class even if its economic position improved. 


In so far as Hitlerism is a desperation reaction of the lower middle classes, 
it continues a movement which began during the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century. Materially speaking, it is not necessary to assume that the 
small shopkeepers, teachers, preachers, lawyers, doctors, farmers and crafts- 
men were worse off at the end than they had been in the middle of the cen- 
tury. Psychologically speaking, however, the lower middle class was increas- 
ingly overshadowed by the workers and the upper bourgeoisie, whose unions, 
cartels and parties took the centre of the stage. The psychological impoverish- 
ment of the lower middle class precipitated emotional insecurities within the 
personalities of its members, thus fertilizing the ground for the various 
movements of mass protest through which the middle classes might revenge 
themselves. 


As the relative position of the middle class declined and its resent- 
ments against on-going social and economic trends continued, its 
‘liberal’ ideology—the support of individual rights against large-scale 
power—changed from that of a revolutionary class to that of a reaction- 
ary class. Once liberal doctrines had supported the bourgeoisie in their 
fight against the remnants of the feudal and monarchical order, and 
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against the limitations demanded by mercantilist rulers and the Church. 
A liberal ideology opposed to Throne and Altar and favouring a limited 
state emerged. This ideology was not only revolutionary in political 
terms, it fulfilled some of the functional requirements for efficient in- 
dustrialization. As Weber pointed out, the development of the capitalist 
system (which in his analysis coincides with industrialization) necessi- 
tated the abolition of artificial internal boundaries, the creation of an 
open international market, the establishment of law and order, and 
relative international peace.‘ 

But the aspirations and ideology which underlay eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century liberalism and populism have a different meaning 
and serve a different function in the advanced industrial societies of the 
twentieth century. Resisting large-scale organizations and the growth 
of state authority challenges some of the fundamental characteristics of 
our present society, since large industry and a strong and legitimate 
labour movement are necessary for a stable, modernized social structure, 
and government regulation and heavy taxes seem an inevitable con- 
comitant. To be against business bureaucracies, trade unions, and state 
regulation is both unrealistic and to some degree irrational. As Talcott 
Parsons has put it, the ‘new negative orientation to certain primary 
aspects of the maturing modern social order has above all centred in the 
symbol of “capitalism” . . . The reaction against the “ideology” of the 
rationalization of society is the principal aspect at least of the ideology 
of fascism.’ 5 

Thus while continuing conflict between management and labour is 
an integral part of large-scale industrialism, the desire of the small 
businessman to retain an important place for himself and his social 
values is ‘reactionary’—not in the Marxist sense of slowing down the 
wheels of revolution, but from the perspective of the inherent trends of 
a modern industrial society. Sometimes the efforts of the small business 
strata to resist or reverse the process take the form of democratic liberal 
movements, like the British Liberal party, the French Radicals, or the 
American Taft Republicans. Such movements have failed to stop 
the trends which their adherents oppose, and as another sociologist, 
Martin Trow, has recently noted: “The tendencies which small business- 
men fear—of concentration and centralization—proceed without in- 
terruption in depression, war and prosperity, and irrespective of what 
party is in power; thus they are always disaffected .. .’ * It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that under certain conditions they turn to extremist 
political movements, either fascism or anti-parliamentary populism, 
which in one way or another express contempt for parliamentary 
deniocracy. These movements answer the same needs as the more con- 
ventional liberal parties; they are an outlet for the stratification strains 
of the middle class in a mature industrial order. But while liberalism 
attempts to cope with the problems by legitimate social changes and 
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‘reforms’ (‘reforms’ which would to be sure reverse the modernization 
process), fascism and populism propose to solve the problems by taking 
over the state and running it in a way which will restore to the old middle 
class economic security and high standing in society, and at the same 
time reduce the power and status of big capital and big labour. 

The appeal of extremist movements may also be a response by dif- 
ferent strata of the population to the social effects of industrialization at 
different stages of its development. These variations are set in sharp 
relief by a comparison of the organized threats to the democratic pro- 
cess in societies at various stages of industrialization. Working-class 
extremism, whether Communist, anarchist, revolutionary Socialist, or 
Peronist, is most commonly found in societies undergoing rapid in- 
dustrialization, or in those where the process of industrialization did 
not result in a predominantly industrial society, like the Latin countries 
of southern Europe. Middle-class extremism occurs in countries 
characterized by both large-scale capitalism and a powerful labour 
movement. Right-wing extremism is most common in less developed 
economies, in which the traditional conservative forces linked to 
Throne and Altar remain strong. Since some countries, like France, 
Italy, or Weimar Germany, possess strata in all three sets of circum- 
stances, all three types of extremist politics sometimes exist in the 
same country. Only the well-to-do highly industrialized and urbanized 
nations seem immune to the virus, but even in the United States and 
Canada there is evidence that the self-employed are somewhat dis- 
affected. 

The different political reactions of similar strata at different points 
in the industrialization process are clearly delineated by a comparison 
of the politics of certain Latin American countries with those of Western 
Europe. The more well-to-do Latin American countries today resemble 
Europe in the nineteenth century; they are experiencing industrial 
growth \ hile their working classes are still relatively unorganized into 
trade unions and political parties, and reservoirs of traditional con- 
servatism still exist in their rural populations. The growing middle class 
in these countries, like its nineteenth-century European counterpart, is 
the predominant force for a democratic society, seeking to reduce the 
influence of the anti-capitalist traditionalists and the arbitrary power of 
the military.” To the extent that there is a social base at this stage of 
economic development for extremist politics, it lies not in the middle 
classes but in the growing, still unorganized working classes who are 
suffering from the tensions inherent in rapid industrialization. These 
workers have provided the primary base of support for the only large- 
scale ‘fascist?’ movements in Latin America—those of Peron in the 
Argentine and Vargas in Brazil. These movements, like the Communist 
ones with which they have sometimes been allied, appeal to the ‘dis- 
placed masses’ of newly industrializing countries. 
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The real question to answer is which strata are most ‘displaced’ in 
each country. In some, it is the new working class, or the working class 
which was never integrated in the total society, economically or politi- 
cally; in others, it is the small businessmen and other relatively inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs (small farm owners, provincial lawyers) who feel 
oppressed by the growing power and status of unionized workers and by 
large-scale corporative and governmental bureaucracies. In still others, 
it is the conservative and traditionalist elements who seek to preserve the 
old society from the values of Socialism and liberalism. Fascist ideology 
in Italy, for example, arose out of an opportunistic movement which 
sought at various times to appeal to all three groups, and remained 
sufficiently amorphous to permit appeals to widely different strata, 
depending on national variations as to who were most ‘displaced’.® 
Since fascist politicians have been extremely opportunistic in their 
efforts to secure support, such movements have often encompassed 
groups with conflicting interests and values, even when they primarily 
expressed the needs of one stratum. Hitler, a centrist extremist, won 
backing from conservatives who hoped to use the Nazis against the 
Marxist left. And conservative extremists like Franco have often been 
able to retain centrists among their followers without giving them con- 
trol of the movement. 

In a paper on working-class authoritarianism I tried to specify some 
of the other conditions which dispose different groups and individuals 
to accept more readily an extremist and demonological view of the 
world.® The thesis presented there suggested that a low level of sophistica- 
tion and a high degree of insecurity predispose an individual toward an 
extremist view of politics. Lack of sophistication is largely a product of 
little education and isolation from varied experiences. On these grounds, 
the most authoritarian among the middle strata should be the small 
entrepreneurs who live in small communities or on farms. These people 
receive relatively little formal education as compared with those in 
other middle-class positions; and living in rural areas or small towns 
usually means isolation from heterogeneous values and groups. By the 
same token, one would expect more middle-class extremism among the 
self-employed, whether rural or urban, than among white-collar 
workers, executives, and professionals. 

The following section brings together available data for different 
countries which indicate the sharp difference between the social roots of 
classic fascism and populism, and those of right-wing movements. 


GERMANY 


The classic example of a revolutionary fascist party is, of course, the 
National Socialist Workers Party led by Adolf Hitler. For Marxian 
analysts, this party represented the last stage of capitalism, winning 
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power in order to maintain capitalism’s tottering institutions. Since the 
Nazis came to power before the days of public-opinion polls, we have to 
rely on records of the total votes to locate their social base. If classic 
fascism appeals largely to the same elements which back liberalism, then 
the previous supporters of liberalism should have provided the backing 
for the Nazis. A look at the gross election statistics for the German 
Reich between 1928 and 1933 would seem to verify this (Table 1). 


TABLE I 


Percentages of Total Vote Received by Various German Parties, 1928-1933, 
and the Percentage of the _— Vote Retained in the Last Free Election 1932 


Ratio of 1928 to 
Second 1932 Election 
expressed as percentage 


Percentage of Total Vote 


1928 §=61930 }=1932)s- 1932)—: 1933, 


Conservative 
DNVP 142 70 59 85 80 | 
| Middle Class Parties 
DVP (right liberals), 8-7 4:85 1:2 18 
DDP (left liberals) 48 3:45 1-0 95 
Wirtschaftspartei 
(small business) 45 39 O44 OF . 
Others 95 101 26 28 6 
Total proportion of middle-class 
vote maintained: 
Centre (Catholic) 154 176 16-7 162 15:0 
Workers’ Parties 
SPD (Socialist) 298 24°55 216 204 183 69 
KPD (Communist) 106 13:1 14:3 16°85 12-3 
Total proportion of working-class 
vote maintained: g2 


Fascist Party 

NSDAP 26 183 37:3 33°! 43°9 1277 
Total proportion of increase in 

Fascist-party vote: 1277 


*The » Wirtschaftsparte did not run any candidates in the 1933 elections. 

The basic data are presented in Samuel Pratt, The Social Basis of Nazism and Communism in 
Urban Germany, (Ma. A. Thesis, Michigan State University, 1948), 29, 30. Die Auflésung 
der Weimarer Republik (Stuttgart and Dusseldorf: Ring, Verlag, ck on _— The 1933 
election was held after Hitler had been chancellor for more than a month 


Although a table like this conceals changes by individuals which go 
against the general statistical trend, some reasonable inferences may be 
made. As the Nazis grew, the liberal bourgeois centre parties, based on 
the less traditionalist elements of German society—primarily small 
business and white-collar workers—completely collapsed. Between 1928 
and 1932, these parties lost almost 80 per cent of their vote, and their 
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proportion of the total vote dropped from a quarter to less than three 
per cent. The only centre party which maintained its proportionate sup- 
port was the Catholic Centre Party whose support was reinforced by 
religious allegiance. The Marxist parties, the Socialists and the Com- 
munists, lost about a tenth of their percentage support, although their 
total vote dropped only slightly. The proportionate support of the con- 
servatives dropped about 40 per cent, much less than that of the more 
liberal middle-class parties. 

An inspection of the shifts among the non-Marxist and non-Catholic 
parties suggests that the Nazis gained most heavily from the liberal 
middle-class parties, the former bulwarks of the Weimar Republic. 
Among these parties, the one which lost most heavily was the Wirt- 
schaftspartei, which represented small businessmen and artisans prim- 
arily.*° The right-wing nationalist opponent of Weimar, the German 
National People’s Party, was the only one of the non-Marxist and non- 
Catholic parties to retain a strong electoral position. 

The largest drop-off in the conservative vote lay largely in the elec- 
tion districts on the eastern border of Germany. The proportion of the 
vote obtained by the German National People’s Party declined by 50 
per cent or more between 1928 and 1932 in 10 of the 35 election dis- 
tricts in Germany. Six of these ten were border areas, including every 
region which fronted on the Polish corridor, and a seventh was Schleswig- 
Holstein, fronting on the northern border. Since the party was both the 
most conservative and the most nationalist pre-Nazi opponent of the 
Versailles Treaty, these data suggest that the Nazis most severely 
weakened the conservatives in those areas where nationalism was their 
greatest source of strength, while the conservatives retained most of 
their voters in regions which had not suffered as directly from the 
annexations imposed by Versailles and in which, it may be argued, the 
party’s basic appeal was more conservative than nationalist. Rudolf 
Heberle has demonstrated in a detailed study of voting patterns in 
Schleswig-Holstein that the conservatives lost the backing of the small 
property-owners, both urban and rural, whose counterparts in non- 
border areas were most commonly liberals, while it retained the backing 
of the upper-strata conservatives.!! 

Some further indirect evidence that the Nazis did not appeal to the 
same sources as the traditional German right may be found in the data 
on the voting of men and women. In the 1920’s and 1930’s, the more 
conservative or religious a party, the higher, in general, its feminine 
support. The German National People’s Party had more female back- 
ing than any party except the Catholic Centre Party. The Nazis, to- 
gether with the more liberal middle-class parties and Marxist parties, 
received disproportionate support from men.!? 

More direct evidence for the thesis is given in Heberle’s study of 
Schleswig-Holstein, the state in which the Nazis were strongest. In 1932 
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‘the Conservatives were weakest where the Nazis were strongest and the Nazis 
were relatively weak where the Conservatives were strong. The correlation in 18 
predominantly rural election districts between percentages of votes 
obtained by the NSDAP [Nazis] and by the DNVP [Conservatives] is 
negative (minus 0-89) . . . It appears that the Nazis had in 1932 really 
succeeded the former liberal parties, like the Landespartei and Demo- 
cratic party, as the preferred party among the small farmers. . . while 
the landlords and big farmers were more reluctant to cast their vote for 
Hitler.’ 13 

A more recent analysis by Giinther Franz identifying voting trends in 
another state in which the Nazis were very strong—Lower Saxony— 
reported similar patterns. Franz concluded: 


The majority of the National Socialist voters came from the bourgeois 
centre parties. The DNVP [conservatives] had also lost votes, but in 1932 
they held the votes which they received in 1930, and increased their total 
vote in the next two elections. They were (except for the Catholic Centre) 
the only bourgeois party, which had not simply collapsed before the 
NSDAP... 34 


This situation in Schleswig-Holstein and Lower Saxony also existed 
in Germany as a whole. Among the 35 electoral districts, the rank- 
order correlation of the proportionate Nazi gain with the liberal 
parties’ loss was greater (-48) than with the conservatives’ loss (0-25).'® 

Besides the liberal parties, there was one other group of German 
parties, based on the Mittel-stand, whose supporters seem to have gone 
over almost en masse to the Nazis—the so-called ‘federalist’ or regional 
autonomy parties.1® These parties objected either to the unification of 
Germany, or to the specific annexation of various provinces like Hesse, 
Lower Saxony, and Schleswig-Holstein, to Prussia. In large measure 
they gave voice to the objections felt by the rural and urban middle 
classes of provincial areas to the increasing bureaucratization of modern 
industrial society and sought to turn the clock back by decentralizing 
government authority. At first glance, the decentralist aspirations of 
the regional autonomy parties and the glorification of the state inherent 
in fascism or Nazism seem to reflect totally dissimilar needs and senti- 
ments. But in fact both the ‘state-rights’ ideology of the regionalists, and 
the Nazis’ ideological antagonism to the ‘big’ forces of industrial society, 
appealed to those who felt uprooted or challenged. In their economic 
ideology, the regional parties expressed sentiments similar to those 
voiced by the Nazis before the latter were strong. Thus the Schleswig- 
Holsteinische Landespartet, which demanded ‘regional and cultural 
autonomy for Schleswig-Holstein within Germany’, wrote in an early 
programme: 


The craftsman [artisan] has to be protected on the one hand against 
capitalism, which crushes him by means of its factories, and on the other hand 
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against socialism, which aims at making him a proletarian wage-labourer. At 
the same time the merchant has to be protected against capitalism in the 
form of the great department stores, and the whole retail trade against the 
danger of socialism. 17 


The link between regionalism as an ideology protesting bigness and 
centralization, and the direct expression of the economic self-interest of 
the small businessmen, may be seen in the joining of the two largest of 
the regional parties, the Lower Saxon Deutsch-Hanoverischen Partet and 
the Bavarian Bauern und Mittelstandsbund, into one parliamentary 
fraction with the Wirtschaftspartei, the party which explicitly defined 
itself as representing the small entrepreneurs. In the 1924 elections, the 
Bavarian regionalists and the small businessmen’s party actually pre- 
sented a joint electoral ticket.'* As Heberle points out about these 
parties, “The criticism of Prussian policy ...the demand for native 
civil servants, the refusal to accept Berlin as the general centre of culture 
were all outlets for a disposition which had been formed a long time 
before the war . . . At bottom the criticism against Prussia was merely 
an expression of a general antipathy against the social system of in- 
dustrial capitalism...’ 

The appeal of the Nazis to those elements in German society which 
resented the power and culture of the large cities is also reflected in the 
Nazis’ success in small communities. A detailed ecological analysis of 
voting in German cities with 25,000 or more population, in 1932, in- 
dicates that the larger the city, the smaller the Nazi vote. The Nazis secured 
less of their total vote in cities over 25,000 in size than did any of the 
other five major parties, including the Catholic Centre and the con- 
servative DNVP.” And Berlin, the great metropolis, was the only pre- 
dominantly Protestant election district in which the Nazis received 
under 25 per cent of the vote in July 1932.2! These facts sharply chal- 
lenge the various interpretations of Nazism as the product of the growth 
of anomie and the general rootlessness of modern urban industrial society. 

Examination of the shifts in patterns of German voting between 1928 
and 1932 among the non-Marxist and non-Catholic parties indicates 
that the Nazis gained disproportionately from the ranks of the centre 
and liberal parties, rather than from the conservatives, thus validating 
one aspect of the thesis that classic fascism appeals to the same strata as 
liberalism. The second part of the argument, that fascism pre-eminently 
appeals to the self-employed among the middle strata, has been sup- 
ported by three separate ecological studies of German voting between 
1928 and 1932. Loomis and Beegle, two American sociologists, cor- 
related the percentage of the Nazi vote in 1932 in communities under 
10,000 in population in three states with the percentage of the labour 
force in specific socio-economic classes and found that ‘areas in which 
the middle classes prevailed [as indicated by the proportion of pro- 
prietors in the population and the ratio of proprietors to labourers and 
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salaried employees] gave increasingly larger votes to the Nazis as the 
economic and social crises settled on Germany’, 

This high correlation between Nazi vote and proprietorship holds for 
farm-owners as well as owners ofsmall business and industry in Schleswig- 
Holstein and Hanover, but not in Bavaria, a strongly Catholic area, 
where the Nazis were relatively weak.?? Heberle’s study of Schleswig- 
Holstein, which analyses all of the elections under Weimar, concludes 
that ‘the classes particularly susceptible to Nazism were neither the 
rural nobility and the big farmers nor the rural proletariat, but rather 
the small farm proprietors, very much the rural equivalent of the lower 
middle class or petty bourgeoisie (Kleinbuergertum) which formed the 
backbone of the NSDAP in the cities.’ 2% 

In Samuel Pratt’s excellent study of urban voting prior to the Nazi 
victory, the Nazi vote in July 1932 was related to the proportion in the 
‘upper middle class’, defined as ‘proprietors of small and large establish- 
ments and executives’, and to the proportion in the ‘lower middle class’, 
composed of ‘civil servants and white-collar employees’. The Nazi vote 
correlated highly with the proportion in both middle-class groups in 
different-sized cities and in different areas of the country, but the 
correlations with the ‘lower middle class’ were not as consistently high 
and positive as those with the ‘upper middle’. As Pratt put it, ‘of the 
two elements of the middle class, the upper seemed to be the more 
thoroughly pro-Nazi’.*4 The so-called upper class, however, was pre- 
dominantly composed of small businessmen, so that the correlation 
reported is largely self-employed economic status with Nazi voting.** 
This interpretation is enhanced by Pratt’s finding that the Nazi vote 
also correlated (+ 0-6) with the proportion of business establishments 
with only one employee—in other words, self-employment. ‘This 
would be expected, for plants of one employee are another measure of 
the proprietorship class which was used in measuring the upper 
middle class.’ *¢ 

The occupational distribution of the membership of the Nazi party 
in 1933 indicates that it was largely drawn from the various urban 
middle-class strata, with the self-employed again being the most over- 
represented (Table II). The second most over-represented category— 
domestic servants and non-agricultural family helpers—also bears 
witness to the party’s appeal to small business, since this category is 
primarily composed of helpers in family-owned small businesses. 

The relations of German big business to the Nazis has been a matter 
of considerable controversy, particularly since various Marxists have 
attempted to demonstrate that the movement was from the outset 
‘fostered, nourished, maintained and subsidized by the big bourgeoisie, 
by the big landlords, financiers, and industrialists’,?” The most recent 
studies suggest that the opposite is true. With the exception of a few 
isolated individuals, German big business gave Nazism little financial 
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support or other encouragement until it had risen to the status of a 
major party. The Nazis did begin to pick up financial backing in 1932, 
but in large part this backing was a result of the policy of many busi- 
nesses to give money to all major parties except the Communists in 
order to be in their good graces. Some German industrialists probably 
hoped to tame the Nazis by giving them funds. On the whole, however, 


TABLE II 


The Ratio of the Percentage of Men in the Nazi Party to the Percentage in 
the General Population from Various Occupations, 1933 and 1935 





Occupational Category 1933 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





Manual workers 68% 
White-collar workers | 169 
Independents* | wey 
Officials (civil servants) 146 
Peasants 60 
Domestic servants, and non-agricultural 

family helpers | 178 








*Includes self-employed businessmen, artisans, and free professionals. 
Computed from a table in Hans Gerth, “The Nazi Party: Its Leadership and Composition’, 
in Robert K. Merton et al., eds., Reader in Bureaucracy (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1952), p. 106. 


this group remained loyal to the conservative parties, and many gave 
no money to the Nazis until after they won power.** 

The ideal typical Nazi voter in 1932 was a middle-class self-employed 
Protestant who lived either on a farm or in a small community, and who 
had previously voted for a centrist or regionalist political party strongly 
opposed to the power and influence of big business and big labour. This 
does not mean that most Nazi voters did not have other characteristics. 
Like all parties looking for an electoral majority, the Nazis tried to 
appeal to some degree to every large group of voters.*® They clearly had 
a great deal of success with other middle-class groups, particularly the 
unemployed.* And at the low point of the Great Depression, which 
affected Germany more than any other industrial nation, discontent 
with the ‘system’ was widespread throughout the society. However, as a 
movement, Nazism was most attractive to those with the characteristics 
summarized above. 

A Note on the German Non-Voter.—Perhaps the most important argu- 
ment against the thesis that Nazism developed pre-eminently as a move- 
ment of the liberal petty bourgeoisie has been that the major source of 
the first great gain in Nazi strength (between 1928 when they secured 
2-6 per cent of the vote and 1930 when they captured 18-3 per cent of 
the electorate) was new voters. Between these two elections, non-voting 
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dropped sharply from 24-4 per cent to 18 per cent of the eligible elector- 
ate. This fact has led to the conclusion that the Nazis’ great gain came 
from the traditionally apathetic and from young first voters.*! The most 
comprehensive critique of the class analysis is that of Reinhard Bendix, 
who suggests a process of growth in which the middle class followed the 
new voters into support of Nazism: 


The importance of the newly eligible voters and of the politically apathetic 
casts doubt on the conception of fascism as a middle-class movement. This 
is not to deny that the economic insecurity of middle-class groups was im- 
portant for the conquest of power as a secondary response. It is to assert rather 
that the radicalization of the electorate originated among the previous non- 
participants in party politics, who probably came from various social groups, 
and that the significant support of the totalitarian movement by members of 
the middle class and of other social groups occurred subsequently in the hope 
of relief from economic distress and in the desire to gain from backing the 
victorious movement.*? 


This thesis challenges the class analysis of Nazism and contradicts 
certain generalizations about the growth of new social movements which 
have been developed in analyses of ‘left? movements, particularly the 
Communist type. These analyses suggest that the most outcast and 
apathetic sections of the population can be won to political action by 
extremist and authoritarian parties, afler such parties have become 
major movements, but not while they are in their period of early rise. 
To support a new and small movement, however, requires a relatively 
complex and long-term view of the political process, and that insecure, 
ignorant, and apathetic persons cannot sustain such a view. This logic 
should apply to the Nazis as well, and a statistical analysis of the rela- 
tionship between the decline in non-voting and the growth of Nazism 
indicates that it in fact does. 

Geiger, Bendix, and others who concluded that the Nazis derived 
their early backing from traditional non-voters based this on the overall 
election figures which showed an enormous increase of Nazi votes 
simultaneous with the sudden participation of over four million pre- 
vious non-voters. But when the changes in the rates of non-voting and 
of the Nazi vote are broken down by districts, we actually find a small 
negative rank-order correlation of 0-2 between the per cent increase in the 
Nazi vote and the increase in the proportion voting of the eligible 
electorate. Differently and more vividly stated, in only five of the 
electoral districts where the Nazi gain between 1928 and 1930 exceeded 
their average gain for all of Germany was the increase in the size of the 
electorate also disproportionately high. In 22 of the 35 national districts, 
there is a negative relationship; either the voting gain is low and the 
Nazi gain is high, or vice-versa. The evidence on the decline in non- 
voting between 1928 and 1930 does not challenge the class analysis of 
Nazism. ** 
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It is true that there are reasons other than a simple inspection of 
changes in votes which suggest that the Nazis recruited heavily from the 
apathetic sector of the population. As I have pointed out elsewhere, 
those sections of the population which are normally apathetic tend to 
have authoritarian attitudes and values.** The political interests of the 
apathetic can be awakened only by a mass movement which presents a 
simple extremist view of politics. The Nazis did not fit this category from 
1928 to 1930; they did, however, after 1930. Those analysts who con- 
centrated on the Nazis’ presumed 1930 gain among the apathetic, 
ignored a growth which, in fact, happened later. The largest single drop 
in non-voting in Germany actually occurred in the last election of 
March 1933, which was held after Hitler took office as head ofa coalition 
government. Non-voting dropped from 19 per cent in 1932 to II per 
cent in 1933, a drop of 8 percentage points, while the Nazi vote in- 
creased from 33 per cent to 43 per cent. And if we again correlate the 
growth in the Nazi vote with the increase in the electorate, we find 
precisely as the hypothesis demands, that the two trends show a high 
positive relationship (0-6). 

To present the result by district, in 28 out of the 35 districts, the 
Nazi vote gain was higher or lower than the national average gain when 
the increase in the voting electorate was congruently higher or lower 
than the national average. As a mass authoritarian party whose leader 
was already chancellor, the Nazi party received additional support 
(bringing it for the first time above the 40 per cent mark) from the 
ranks of the anti-political apathetics, thus paralleling the pattern of 
growth of leftist extremists who also recruit from the most outcast strata 
as they reach the status of a contender for power. 


AUSTRIA 


Voting patterns in Austria during the first Republic are similar to 
Germany’s, although the sharply different political scene prevents pre- 
cise comparisons. The Austrian electorate was divided into three main 
groups before 1930: the Socialist party, securing about 40 per cent of 
the vote; the conservative clerical Christian Social party, supported by 
about 45 per cent of the electorate; and the much smaller liberal Pan- 
German parties (largely the grossdeutsche Volkspartei), with between 10 
and 15 per cent of the vote. The Volkspartei is the one which chiefly 
interests us here since it represented the liberal anti-clerical policies also 
pursued by the German liberal centre parties. To these it added a 
strong pro-German orientation, which was linked after 1918 to the 
liberal traditions in Germany. Its support up to and including 1930 
came largely from a sizable anti-clerical segment of the urban middle 
classes, plus the Protestant and Jewish minorities. Throughout the 
1920's, the Volkspartet was included in an anti-Marxist government 
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coalition with the Christian Social party. It broke with that party in 
1930 largely because of its opposition to the seemingly anti-parliament- 
ary measures pursued by the Christian Social leaders and the Heimwehr, 
their private army. In order to preserve democratic procedures against 
attack from clerical-authoritarians, Dr. Schober, the leader of the 
Volkspartei, formed a coalition with another pan-German anti-clerical 
rural group, the Landbund, which ‘stood for . . . law and order, and for 
. . . parliamentary government’.*> The new coalition polled 12 per cent 
of the vote nationally. In the 1930 elections this pan-German alliance 
was probably the closest to the expression of a democratic anti-clerical 
liberal ideology. But within two years, most of those who had supported 
it backed the Nazi party. Walter Simon, who analysed the electoral 
data of that era in detail, reports the events of these two years succinctly 
and vividly: 


It is highly significant that in November 1930 Dr. Schober’s fusion ticket 
of ‘liberal’ Germanism, the ‘Nationaler Wirtschaftsblock und Landbund Fiihrung 
Dr. Schober’, received its votes from an electorate that consisted largely of 
voters who were to go over to the Hitler movement within less than a year 
and a half as well as of voters who belonged to the Jewish middle class. With 
this Dr. Schober had succeeded to rally for the last time in one camp the 
Jewish Liberal and anti-Marxist middle class and the German-oriented anti- 
clerical middle class. Both groups still continued to cherish the traditions of 
the 1848 revolution in which their great-grandfathers had fought side by 
side against the forces of autocratic government and for constitutional 
government . . . Nearly all of the non-Jewish voters of the party had gone 
over to vote for the Nazis by 1932. Dr. Schober himself died in the summer of 
1932, and the urban wing of his ticket, constituted as ‘gross-deutsche Volks- 
partei’, affiliated with the Nazis on May 15th, 1933 under the terms of the 
so-called ‘Kampfbundnis’ or fighting alliance. ** 


The shift to the Nazis by the supporters of the grossdeutsche Volkspartei 
cannot be explained as the pro-German Austrians’ accommodation to 
the governing tendency in Germany. The Nazis captured the support 
of the non-Jewish sector of the anti-clerical Austrian middle class over 
a year before they took power in Germany and replaced the Volkspartet 
as the major third party in various provincial elections held through- 
out Austria in 1931 and 1932.37 

The Austrian political scene also illustrates the distinctive character 
of conservative or right-wing ‘fascism’. The Christian Social party never 
accepted the legitimacy of democratic institutions in the first Austrian 
Republic; many of its leaders and followers could not conceive of allow- 
ing the Marxist atheists of the Social Democratic party a place in the 
government, and in 1934 Austrian clerical conservatism imposed a 
dictatorship. It was a conservative dictatorship; no group was puni- 
tively injured unless it remained an organized opposition to the regime. 
The Socialists and the trade unions were suppressed, but were able to 
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maintain a powerful underground. In 1938, when the Nazis took over 
Austria, the difference between the two dictatorships became obvious: 
the totalitarian Nazis actively sought to control the entire society, 
quickly destroyed the Socialist and trade-union underground, and 
began active persecution of Jews and all opponents of Nazi ideas, re- 
gardless of whether they were politically active or not.** 


FRANCE 


Before the Algerian revolt of May 1958, post-war France had wit- 
nessed the growth of two relatively large movements, each of which has 
been labelled fascist by its opponents—the Gaullist Rassamblement du 
Peuple Frangaise (RPF), and the L’union de défense des commergents et 
artisans (UDCA), most generally known as Poujadist movement. When 
the Poujadists secured a large vote (around 10 per cent) in the 1956 
elections and temporarily replaced the Gaullists as the principal 
‘rightist’ foes of the Republic, this suggested to some analysts that 
Poujade had inherited the support which de Gaulle had given up when 
he dissolved the RPF and retired to Colombey-les-deux vlises to await 
his recall by the French people. 

The ideologies of the two leaders and their movements are sharply 
divergent, however. De Gaulle is a classic conservative, a man who 
believes in the traditional verities of the French right. He has sought in 
various ways to give France a stable conservative regime with a strong 
president. In advocating a strong executive he follows in a tradition 
which in France has been largely identified with monarchism and the 
Church. In his appeal to rebuild France, de Gaulle never set the in- 
terests of one class against another; neither he nor his movement ever 
sought to win the backing of the middle classes by suggesting that their 
interests were threatened by big business and the banks or by the trade 
unions. Rather, de Gaulle identified with all that advanced France as a 
nation, such as the growth of efficient large industry, defended the 
nationalizations which had occurred under his regime before 1946, and 
advocated a strengthening of state power. He also ostentatiously main- 
tained his identification with the Catholic Church. De Gaulle falls 
directly in the tradition of strong men of the conservative right. He has 
sought to change political institutions in order to conserve traditionalist 
values. 

The materials available on Gaullist support bear out the contention 
that the RPF recruited its strength from the classic sources of con- 
servatism. Survey data indicate that the RPF won more votes at its 
height before 1958 from those who previously had voted for the PRL 
—the party of liberty, or the ‘modéres’, the French conservatives—than 
from backers of any other party. In 1947, 70 per cent of those who said 
they had previously been for the PRL said they intended to vote 
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Gaullist. The other large source of Gaullist converts was the Catholic 
MRP which, though liberal on a number of economic issues, had 
secured the votes of many traditional conservatives for some time after 
the war because of its explicit Catholicism. Fifty-four per cent of the 
former MRP supporters were Gaullists in 1947. This support from the 
parties linked to Catholicism and conservatism compares with 26 per 
cent Gaullist support among those who had previously backed the 
Radical party, the traditional liberal and middle-class anti-clerical 
party of France.*® 

Even more direct evidence of the basically conservative character of 
Gaullist support is the survey results from the period-following de 
Gaulle’s retirement from politics and the dissolution of the RPF. In 
1955 about half (52 per cent) of those who reported having voted 
Gaullist in 1951 said they would vote for the dissident Gaullist party 
(URAS), but four out of five who had changed to another party in- 
tended to vote for the conservative moderates.” 

A variety of survey data compiled by Sondages, the French Gallup 
Poll, shows that the RPF secured its heaviest support from those who 
normally back the more conservative parties in European countries: the 
more well-to-do, the more religious, the older, and the women. RPF 
backers were better educated than the backers of any other French 
party (38 per cent of them had more than a higher elementary educa- 
tion); more of their supporters were over 65; they were stronger than 
any other party among industrial executives, engineers, and business- 
men; and, as with other Catholic parties, the majority of their voters 
were women. Only 12 per cent of the RPF supporters reported no 
religious observance, as contrasted with 40 per cent of the Radicals.* 
Sondages reported in 1952 that ‘the RPF is the most feminine of all the 
parties . .. The [occupational] categories which are predominant and 
are represented more than their proportion in the population are the 
white-collar workers, the businessmen, industrial managers and 
engineers’. 

Survey findings not only demonstrate the conservative character of 
de Gaulle’s supporters but also indicate that they were more likely to 
distrust parliamentary institutions and favour strong-man government 
than the electorate of any other major party except the Communists. 
The Gaullists were second only to Communists in the proportion of their 
members who believed that their party should, in some circumstances, 
take power by force, and who favoured progress by means of revolution. 
A larger proportion of Gaullist voters than that of any other party in- 
cluding the Communists believed that ‘some party or parties should be 
banned’, that only a minority of ‘cabinet ministers are honest men’, 
that the ‘leadership’ of a political party is more important than 
doctrine or programme, and had ‘full confidence’ in their party 
leader. *? 
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In the election of 1956, much to the surprise of many political 
observers, the Poujadist movement rose to important proportions, win- 
ning over 10 per cent of the vote in metropolitan France. Some saw 
Poujadism as the latest response of the more authoritarian anti- 
republican elements on the French right to an opportunity to vote 
against democracy and the Republic.** 

In fact, Poujadism, like Nazism in Austria and Germany, was essen- 
tially an extremist movement appealing to and based on the same social 
strata as the movements which support the ‘liberal centre’. While it is 
impossible to know whether in power it would have resembled Nazism, 
its ideology was like that of the Nazis and other middle-class extremist 
populist movements. Poujadism appealed to the petty bourgeoisie, the 
artisans, merchants, and peasants, inveighing against the dire effects of 
a modern industrial society on them. It opposed big business, the trusts, 
the Marxist parties, the trade unions, department stores and banks, and 
such state control over business as social security and other welfare-state 
measures which raised the taxes of the little man. But while Poujadism 
explicitly attacked both the left and right, it strongly linked itself with 
the revolutionary republican tradition. Appealing to populist senti- 
ments—the idea that the people rather than parties should control the 
government—Poujade talked of the French revolutionaries who did not 
‘hesitate to guillotine a king’, and demanded the revival of various 
revolutionary institutions like the Estates General, to which would be 


presented lists of grievances submitted by local bodies of citizens in the 
fashion of 1789.** Combined with its attacks on big business, left parties, 
and unions, were a nationalist defence of colonialism and attacks on 
the Jews. *® 

The relationship of Poujadist ideology to the anti-clerical liberal 
rather than the right tradition in France has been well summed up by 
Peter Campbell: 


In its various forms the traditional anti-democratic Right has held that 
the Republic has betrayed France: according to Poujadism it is the politicians 
and the administrators who have betrayed the Republic and the honest folk 
it ought to protect. The task of the Poujadists is to reconquer the Republic in 
the spirit of the Revolution of 1789-1793. The Poujadists demand a new 
States-General with new cahiers of the people’s grievances and instructions... . 
The Poujadists have preferred the motto of the Republic to the various 
trinities of the extreme Right (such as Marshal Petain’s ‘Work, Family, and 
Fatherland’) but they have stressed their own special interpretations of 
‘liberty, equality, and fraternity’. 

Its attachment to the Republic and to the principles and symbols of the 
Revolution place Poujadism in the democratic tradition. . . . Nevertheless, 
its psychology is very near to that of Fascism, or rather, that of the rank-and- 
file’s fascism in contrast to that of the social elite’s fascism. In Poujadism there 
is the same fear of being merged into the proletariat (a fear associated with 
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hostility to both the organized workers below and the social ranks above the 
threatened lower-middle class), desire for scapegoats (domestic and foreign), 
and hostility towards culture, intellectuals, and non-conformists.**® 


The ideological differences between Gaullism and Poujadism do not 
necessarily demonstrate that these two movements represented different 
strata of the population. Many have argued that ‘the essential core of 
Poujadism was its “opposition to the [democratic] regime”’, so that it 
could absorb the Gaullism of 1951’.*7 But a look at a map of France 
upon which is superimposed the Gaullist vote of 1951 and the Poujadist 
vote of 1956 quickly challenges this theory. Poujadist strength lay largely 
in areas of France, principally the south, where the Gaullists had been 
weak, while the Gaullists were strong in areas which resisted Poujadist 
inroads. Although Poujade received less votes in the country as a whole 
than de Gaulle—2,500,000 as against 3,400,000—the 1956 Poujadist 
ticket was far stronger than the 1951 Gaullist one in many southern 
districts.4* Gaullist strength centred in the more well-to-do, in- 
dustrialized, and economically expanding regions of France, while the 
geographical core of Poujadism was in the poorer, relatively under- 
developed, and economically stagnant departments. 

In addition to the ecological evidence, a considerable amount of more 
direct survey or voting data demonstrates that Poujadism drew its back- 
ing from the traditional social base of liberalism—the anti-clerical 
middle classes—and that it was a revolutionary movement, not a con- 
servative one. A survey of a national sample of the electorate conducted 
by the French National Institute for Population Study in 1956 found 
that about half of the Poujadist voters were self-employed.“ These 
national findings were reiterated in a survey conducted by the French 
Institute of Public Opinion Research in the first sector of Paris, which 
found that 67 per cent of the Poujadist vote in this district came from 
small businessmen or artisans.5° While sample surveys of the Gaullist 
- electorate had shown them to be the best-educated of any party’s sup- 
porters, the Parisian Poujadists had less education than the supporters 
of any other party with the exception of the Communists. Their 
economic status, judged by the ranking given respondents by inter- 
viewers, was also considerably less than that of the Gaullists.5! 

These data are consistent with the interpretation suggested by 
ecological analysis—that Poujadism was largely a movement of the self- 
employed lower middle class and the petty bourgeoisie in declining pro- 
vincial areas, and thus differed greatly from Gaullism, backed in 1951 
by that section of the middle class which was either well-to-do or lived 
in the more economically developed regions of France. ®? 

These data, however, still do not demonstrate that Poujadism’s basic 
appeal was to traditional ‘liberals’.** For such evidence, we must turn 
to two sources—the religious beliefs and behaviour of the movement’s 
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supporters, and their opinions on questions which are linked to accept- 
ance or rejection of traditional French family values. As French survey 
data indicate, the parties which draw disproportionately from practising 
Catholics have been the Catholic MRP, the conservative Independents, 
and the Gaullists, while the Communists, Socialists, Radicals, and 
Poujadists are over-represented amongthe non-practising Catholics, and 
among those with no religion. The conservative Independents and the 
Gaullists drew about two-thirds of their vote in 1956 (according to the 
survey already cited) from practising Catholics, while only 35 per cent 
of the Poujadists and 29 per cent of the Radicals were regular church- 
goers. 

Previously published data from this same survey dealing with attitudes 
toward family size and birth control, matters which in France are 
closely linked to religion and politics, also confirm the thesis that 
Poujadists are more likely to resemble anti-clerical leftists in their 
opinions than right-wing conservatives. 

Thus the respondents were divided according to party affiliation, the 
sentiments among the Poujadist voters were similar to those among the 
left parties, while voters who backed the Social Republicans (the 
Gaullist rump group led by Jacques Soustelle, which remained loyal to 
de Gaulle after he withdrew from politics) had social attitudes close to 
those of the MRP and the Independents. (See Table III.) 


TABLE III 


Relationship Between Party Vote and Attitudes Towards Birth Control 
in France* 








Party Affiliation 

Attitudes ; ro . - oon 
. Rep. J c 

MRP | Soustelle) | (Poujade) Radical 


/0 


The number of 
birthsin France 
is: 

Too great 

As it should be 

Not enough 


Approve birth 

control 

information 2c 24 29 © 60 
Disapprove giving : 

birth control 

information 59 65 64 46 30 19 





*Source: Alain Girard and Raul Samuel, ‘Une enquéte sur l’opinion publique a l’égard 
de la limitation des naissances’, Population, 11 (1956), p. 550. The total sample was 2,432. 
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In 1958 following the military coup d’état which returned de Gaulle to 
the presidency of France yet another large political party which 
denigrated the traditions of parliamentary democracy, the Union for a 
New Republic (UNR), was formed. The UNR contested the first elec- 
tions of the fifth republic claiming with some justice to be the Gaullist 


TABLE IV 


The Party Choices of Voters in Different Occupational Categories in the 
First Elections of the Fifth French Republic* 





Occupation | 
| an | ape 
| Industrialists, | ” , | Retired | 
| Executives, | Self- White- | Workers | Peasants| and 

| 

| 





Professionals | employed] collar | Rentiers 
| 
° % 
Communist 2 26 
Socialist § | 16 25 
UFD. (Mendes) | 9 | 6 
Radical | , 5 
RFD. (left | 
Gaullist) ‘ T 
MRP (liberal 
Catholic) | 10 
| UNR ‘ : oy | 497 
Christian | 
Democrat 
(Bedault 
| Gaullist) 
| Independent 
| Peasant 
| (conservative) | | | 35 
| Poujadist | I 
| Nationalist | | 
(fascist) t o 
| N | (4 | (317) | (217) 








* This table and other references in the text to the 1958 elections are from data kindly 
supplied by Professor Jean Stoetzel and Louis Angelby of the French Institute of Public 
Opinion Research from a national survey of the French electorate made from a national 
survey of the French electorate made from February 17th to February 26th, 1959. An earlier 
survey by the Institute which provides much data about the attitudes of the French popula- 
tion during the birth of the Fifth Republic is reported in Sondages, 20 (1958, n. 4), pp. 3-62. 

Tt than one per cent. 








party, par excellence, since it was led by many men who had taken part 
in previous Gaullist movements such as Jacques Soustelle and Michel 
Debré. The Party secured about 20 per cent of the vote, less than the 
support which had rallied around the RPF in 1947-51, but much more 
than Soustelle had secured in 1956 for the pro-De Gaulle URAS. 
Although there have been no published studies of the 1958 elections, 
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polling results made available by the French Institute of Public Opinion 
Research from a survey conducted in February 1959 indicate that 
Gaullism of 1958 was based on the same relatively well-to-do and con- 
servative strata as that of the earlier RPF and URAS, and bears little 
similarity to the support of the populist extremist Poujade. As the data 
contained in Table IV indicate, less than one quarter of the self- 
employed businessmen backed the UNR, considerably less than the 
proportion which had voted for Poujade two and a half years earlier. 
Conversely, the UNR drew considerable backing from those in ‘upper- 
class’ occupations and from the white-collar workers. And as the case of 
the earlier Gaullist groups, the majority of the voters for the new party 
were women, and 54 per cent had more than a primary school educa- 
tion. In fact, the UNR’s voters were much better educated on the 
average than the supporters of any other major party, as contrasted 
with the Poujadists of 1956 who had less schooling than the backers of 
any other non-Communist party. Unfortunately, there is as yet no 
reliable data concerning the way in which those who backed Poujade in 
1956 voted in 1958. A panel survey by Georges Dupeux of the Univer- 
sity of Bordeaux which sought to answer this question during the elec- 
tion campaign itself was unable to obtain replies from over half of those 
interviewed, but of the few who admitted having been Poujade sup- 
porters, only 2 out of 11 voted for the UNR. 

The ideological characters of Gaullism and Poujadism and the social 
attributes of their supporters indicate that the distinction between con- 
servative (right) authoritarianism and liberal (centrist) authoritarian- 
ism which helps to account for the social roots of Nazism is also useful 
in interpreting post-war French politics. Both the conservative and the 
liberal strata gave birth to large social movements which were critical 
of the parliamentary regime of the Fourth Republic, and which were 
anti-Marxist and extremely nationalistic. But one was basically con- 
servative, the other revolutionary in the populist sense. 


ITALY 


It is difficult to analyse Italian political history in terms of the three 
types of anti-democratic politics, because of the special manner in which 
Italian Fascism originally came to power. As a movement, it began as 
a neo-Socialist party, more perhaps in the later Peronist tradition than 
the others, but, led by a thorough opportunist, it took every chance 
offered it to win support from diverse strata. Its ideology for a long time 
seemed directed mainly at the anti-clerical middle classes, but after 1929 
it came to terms with the Vatican and signed the first Concordat in the 
history of unified Italy. For much of its period in power, Italian Fascism 
represented a coalition between anti-democratic traditionalism and 
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middle-class populist authoritarianism directed against the leftist revolu- 
tionary sectors of the urban and rural populations. 

Many analysts of Italian Fascism have seen its origins in middle-class 
areas and ideological appeal. According to the Encyclopedia of Social 
Sciences, the valley of the Po, inhabited chiefly by ‘small property owners 
and tenant farmers essentially middle-class in their material interests as 
well as in theirintellectual and moral outlook’, was even ‘commemorated 
by Mussolini himself as the cradle of the Fascist movement’. Much 
Fascist legislation was ‘designed to increase the number of small land- 
holders’, and Mussolini’s initial syndicalist programme, appealing to 
very heterogeneous groups, was dropped when he ‘carried his agitation 
successfully to the urban andrural middle classes, who gradually attached 
themselves to the original inner nucleus of shock troops’.®5 

The two partners in the Fascist coalition split during the war when 
the more conservative segment made peace with the Western powers 
and the more genuinely fascist part led by Mussolini set up the Italian 
social republic to fight on as an ally of the Nazis. Since the end of the 
war, two basically anti-democratic non-Marxist movements have con- 
tinued in Italian politics. The Monarchists represent the traditionalist 
elements who seek to defend Throne and Altar, while the neo-Fascists, 
the Movemento Sociale Italiano (MSI), attempt to continue the revolu- 
tionary Fascist tradition. Many of the social conditions, ideologies and 
programmes are different, but in the monarchists and MSI we find again 
versions of right-wing and centrist extremism. The images which both 
present to the Italian public are clearly coloured by the Mussolini 
experience, and the voters are probably reacting to that even more than 
to the programmes of the moment. This fact makes it difficult to expect 
any close analogy between these groups and those we have discussed in 
other countries. The limited survey data available do suggest, however, 
that in some ways these parties differ from each other in ways compar- 
able to the differences between the Gaullists and the Poujadists, or the 
German right and the Nazis. The Monarchists are more well-to-do, 
older, religious, and predominantly female. The MSI supporters come 
from the less well-to-do and are comparatively young, predominantly 
masculine, and irreligious or anti-clerical. 

Recent poll data locate the greatest concentration of neo-Fascist voters 
in small communities.°* And ecological studies show that the MSI, like 
Poujadism in France, has been strongest in the less developed and less 
urbanized regions of the country.*? Mavio Rossi, an American student 
of Italian politics, has reported that, ‘the neo-Fascist movement is 
spreading most rapidly in the backward southern provinces, . . . that 
most of the neo-Fascists [attending party meetings] are teen age students 
or young men in their thirties, . . . [and that] the older neo-Fascists are 
for the most part veterans of the last war’.** The evidence bearing on 
the class composition of the neo-Fascist supporters is, however, not 
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consistent with the over-all hypothesis that neo-Fascism in Italy is 
pre-eminently a movement of the self-employed. Data from a 1953 Inter- 
national Public Opinion Research survey indicate that small farm- 
owners and artisans are the only occupational categories to give the 
party disproportionate support (15 per cent) as compared with its vote 
in the total sample (12 per cent). Other more recent surveys conducted 
in 1956 and 1958 by DOXA, an Italian survey organization, found, in 
1956, little difference in the amount of support given to the MSI by the 
self-employed (8 per cent) as compared with manual workers (g per 
cent), and in 1958, that the neo-Fascists receive about the same percent- 
age (6 per cent) among self-employed artisans as they do among manual 
workers. 5® 

It should be noted, however, that most sample surveys of the Italian 
electorate indicate that the Monarchists are much more well-to-do than 
are the neo-Fascist supporters. Thus a 1957 survey conducted by Inter- 
national Research Associates found that 12 per cent of the well-to-do 
are Monarchist voters, as contrasted with only 2 per cent of the Fascists. 
The Fascist main strength in this and most other studies lies in the 
middle strata, as does the Christian Democrats’ and the right-wing 
Socialists’ and the Republicans’, while the Nenni left-wing Socialists and 
the Communists have the bulk of their strength among the poorer 
classes. © 

The disparity between Italian neo-Fascism and the other movements 
may reflect its character as a Fascist movement after Fascism has already 
been in power. The electorate, therefore, may be reacting more to their 
memory of Mussolini in office, than to the current programme of the 
party. The weakness of the party among the self-employed may be a 
product of the fact that the Fascist regime was not experienced as one 
that helped the self-employed strata. Italian Fascism in office came to 
terms with big business, large landlords, and the Church, and in its last 
year, 1944-5, as the Italian Social Republic, it tried to win the support 
of the working-class of northern Italy by nationalization of industry, 
workers’ councils and a general radical Socialist appeal. 


THE UNITED STATES: MCCARTHYISM AS POPULIST EXTREMISM 


The tradition of a strong liberal movement designed to protect the 
social and economic position of the small independent farmer or urban 
merchant, historically a part of the democratic left, has also existed in 
the United States. As many historians have pointed out, the Populist 
and Progressive movements of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries took this classic form. In this period of rising industrial 
capitalism and the growth of trusts, large sections of the farm and urban 
petty bourgeoisie responded to an appeal to control big business, the 
trusts, the railroads, and the banks. These movements contained a 
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strong element of anti-Semitism and generalized xenophobia directed 
against the power and influence of immigrants.*! On the political level, 
they showed a strong distrust of parliamentary or constitutional 
democracy and were particularly antagonistic to the concept of party. 
They preferred to break down the sources of partisan strength and create 
as much direct democracy as possible through the introduction of initia- 
tive and referendum, and through easy recall elections. Parties, 
politicians, big business, bankers, and foreigners were bad; only the 
people acting for themselves were good. 

The Populist movement lost much of its direct political influence with 
the rapid growth of large industries and large cities. To some extent the 
Ku Klux Klan of the 1920’s was a latter-day expression of provincial 
populism appealing to farmers and the small businessmen in towns and 
villages against the domination by metropolitan centres. In the 1930's 
outright fascist movements sought to win strength by appealing directly 
to the economic interests of farmers and small merchants, attacking 
democratic institutions, and placing the blame for social and economic 
difficulties on international financiers and Jews.*? 

There is no accurate measure of the actual strength of the various 
American extremist populist movements in the 1930’s. Some place their 
support in the many millions. Whatever their strength, they were unable 
to convert it into partisan victories or become a major third party. 
Perhaps the most successful neo-populist extremist of the thirties, Huey 
Long, Governor and Senator from Louisiana, is a clear example of 
populist continuity. In the South and for a short time on the national 
scene, he attacked ‘the Bourbons and absentee corporation interests’, 
promised to destroy large fortunes through heavy taxation and to sustain 
the middle class and redistribute the wealth to the poor. How successful 
Long would have been on the national scene we shall never know, since 
an assassin’s bullet removed him in 1935. But that he represented a 
strong link with the populism of the nineties is clear not only from an 
examination of his ideology, but also from the fact that there is a high 
correlation between the vote he obtained in elections in Louisiana in the 
1920’s and 1930’s and that secured by the Populists in 1896.** Whether 
Longism on the national scene would have meant dictatorship is un- 
known, but Longism in power in Louisiana meant a severe attack on the 
freedom of opposition and a free press, and contempt for juridical and 
constitutional processes. 

The most recent expression of populist extremism in America has 
been McCarthyism. McCarthy had no party, not even an organization, 
but for a few years he ranged the American political scene denouncing 
the forces of the left—the New Deal Democrats—as traitors or the 
accomplices of traitors, and at the same time insisted that the bulk of the 
traitors were nurtured by the traditional enemy of populism, the 
Eastern upper class.** 
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That McCarthy appealed to the same social groups as did ‘left-wing’ 
populism can be verified by survey data. A recent study by Martin 
Trow, a California sociologist, attempted to locate McCarthy’s social 
support by dividing respondents from a small New England city into 
four political categories: (1) labour-liberals—those who were favourable 
to trade unions and hostile to large corporations; (2) nineteenth- 
century liberals—those who were opposed to trade unions and to large 
corporations; (3) moderate conservatives—those who supported trade 
unions and were also favourable to large business; and (4) right-wing 
conservatives—those who were hostile to unions and favourable to big 
business. In terms of this typology, category 2, the ‘nineteenth-century 
liberals’, correspond to the liberals of Europe, and, as Trow shows, this 
ideology is preponderantly the ideology of the small businessman.*® 
And when we examine the way in which the supporters of each of these 
four political positions reacted to McCarthy, we find that it was the 
‘nineteenth-century liberals’—not the moderate or extreme conserva- 
tives—who were most likely to support him (Table V). 


TABLE V 
McCarthy’s Support by Political Orientation 


| Per cent favour his methods 
| | % 
| Labour-liberals 37 (191) 
| Nineteenth-century liberals 60 (142) 
| Moderate conservatives 35 (190) 
) 


38 (140 


| Right-wing conservatives 


| 


Source: Computed from Martin A. Trow, op. cit., p. 276. 


The support for McCarthy among the ‘nineteenth-century liberals’ 
was almost twice as great as among those holding other political posi- 
tions. As Trow points out, this is the one political tradition in America 
which currently has ‘no institutionalized place on the political scene, 
little representation or leadership in the major parties, [and] which 
sought that voice and place through McCarthy. And he expressed for 
them their fear and mistrust of bigness, and the slick and subversive 
ideas that come out of the cities and the big institutions to erode old 
ways and faiths.’ ** Like Poujadism, McCarthyism and ‘nineteenth- 
century liberalism’ are primarily the reactions of the small businessman. 
Though small businessmen comprise only one-fifth of the men in 
Trow’s sample, ‘they contributed a third of the nineteenth-century 
liberals’. And the small businessmen among the nineteenth-century 
liberals were even more likely to be McCarthyites than those in other 
occupations, As in the case of Poujadism, the highest proportion of 
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McCarthy supporters were to be ‘found among the poorly educated 
small businessmen holding these nineteenth-century liberal attitudes: 
almost three out of four of these men were McCarthy supporters’. But 
while McCarthy was drawing the traditional supporters of American 
populism behind him, the chief defenders of the established order 
ultimately joined together to defeat him. As I have tried to show else- 
where, American conservatism and big business resisted McCarthy.°®? 

In discussing McCarthyism and Poujadism in the same section as 
Italian Fascism and German and Austrian Nazism, I do not intend to 
suggest that these movements would have resulted in dictatorships if 
their leaders had attained power. What I do suggest is that they, like 
other movements appealing to the self-employed urban and rural 
middle classes, are in large part products of the insoluble frustrations of 
those who feel cut off from the main trends of modern society. Not only 
were these five national movements disproportionately backed by the 
small independents, but in each country they secured much more sup- 
port from those living on farms or in provincial small towns and cities. 
Here are the declining ‘liberal’ classes living in declining areas. The 
petty bourgeoisie of these sections not only suffer deprivation because of 
the relative decline of their class, they also are citizens of communities 
whose status and influence within the larger society is rapidly declining. 
From time to time, depending on various specific historical factors, their 
discontent leads them to accept diverse irrational protest ideologies— 
regionalism, racism, super nationalism, anti-cosmopolitanism, McCar- 
thyism, fascism. 


PERONISM—THE ‘FASCISM’ OF THE LOWER CLASS 


The third type of social movement which has often been described as 
fascist is Peronism, the movement and ideology which formed around 
Juan Peron, President of the Argentine from 1946 to 1955. Unlike right- 
wing anti-democratic tendencies based on the more well-to-do and 
traditionalist strata and those tendencies I prefer to call ‘true’ fascism— 
centrist authoritarianism, based on the liberal middle classes, primarily 
the self-employed—Peronism has, like the Marxist parties, been oriented 
toward the poorer classes, primarily urban workers but also the more 
impoverished rural population. Peronism has a strong-state ideology 
quite similar to that advocated by Mussolini.* It also has a strong anti- 
parliamentary populist content, stressing that the power of the party and 
the leader is derived directly from the people, and that parliament- 
arianism results in government by incompetent and corrupt politicians. 
It shares with right-wing and centrist authoritarianism a strong 
nationalist bent, blaming many of the difficulties faced by the country 
on outsiders—international financiers and so forth, And like the other 
two forms of extremism, it glorifies the position of the armed forces. 
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Peronism differs from the other movements, however, in its positive 
orientation towards the workers, the trade unions, and the class struggle. 
Peron came to power in 1946 in a revolutionary coup backed by the 
army and the working-class which followed the overthrow of a Con- 
servative party regime. But Peron and his party remained in power in 
reasonably honest elections, winning overwhelming majorities. In the 
1946 elections, the working-class-based Socialists failed to elect even one 
member of the Chamber of Deputies for the first time in 40 years. 
According to Robert Alexander, ‘Even in the city of Buenos Aires, 
which had been overwhelmingly Radical and Socialist, the Peronistas 
came in first with about a quarter of a million votes, the [middle-class] 
Radicals were second with 150,000, and the Socialists polled third with 
little over a hundred thousand.’ ** 

In these elections, class lines were drawn more sharply than in any 
previous election. Peron was supported by the lower strata and opposed 
by the middle and upper classes.7° The Argentine sociologist, Gino 
Germani, has explained the receptivity of the Argentine working-class 
to Peron’s revolutionary appeal as a typical phenomenon of a period of 
rapid industrialization and urbanization. As in Europe, ‘wherever in- 
dustrialization occurred rapidly introducing sharp discontinuities between 
the pre-industrial and industrial situation, more rather than less 
extremist working-class based movements emerged’.7! 

In power Peron enacted a great deal of legislation which increased 
the standard of living, pay, rewards, leisure, and social security of the 
workers. He also passed laws known as the Statute of the Peon to 
benefit farm labourers and tenants against the landlords. These laws 
dealt with days off, housing, minimum pay, medical aid, and unwar- 
ranted discharges. His administration organized a plan to give land to 
farm labourers. Perhaps the principal institutional base of Peronist 
power was the trade unions, which were completely dominated by his 
followers, grew to great size, and functioned as real agencies of collective 
bargaining backed by the state. 

All of these measures, which sound like the programme of a fairly 
radical labour party, were combined with extreme nationalism, strong 
emphasis on the dominant role of the ‘leader’, corporatist ideology, 
populist demagogy, and lack of respect for constitutionalism and tradi- 
tion. Not surprisingly, Peron won the enthusiastic support of the lower 
strata, both rural and urban, and the strong opposition of the middle 
classes, big business, and the landlords. For much of his rule he was 
backed by the armed forces from whose officer corps he had come.7? In 
some measure his regime was a coalition between the nationalist officers 
of an underdeveloped country and its lower classes oriented against 
foreign imperialists and local bourgeois ‘renegades’. Ultimately, the 
regime was brought down by the officers and the Church, who were 
alienated by Peron’s extremism, lack of responsibility, and continued 
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antagonism to strata with which they were aligned. But even today, 
Peron in exile, exposed as a corrupt politician and as a man who used 
his position for immoral purposes, remains the leader of the Argentine 
workers. There is general agreement that the workers are for him, and 
Peronist leaders remain powerful in the trade unions. 

The phenomenon known as Peronism—anti-capitalist populist 
nationalism which appeals to the lower strata in alignment with the 
army—is, of course, not unique to the Argentine. In Brazil, Getulio 
Vargas successfully developed the same theme a decade earlier, was also 
identified with fascism, and continued to retain the support of the 
workers after he left power.7* ‘Getulisme’, like Peronism, was char- 
acterized by a practical programme of social reforms designed to benefit 
the urban industrial workers. The main opposition came from ‘the 
landed aristocracy, the old families, who were attached to the old social 
structure of Brazil’.74 Vargas’ Labour party remains a major force in 
Brazilian politics, sometimes allied with the Communists who, as has 
been noted, also supported Peron during much of his administration.7® 
If Peronism is considered a variant of fascism, then it is a fascism of the 
left because it is based on the social strata who would otherwise turn to 
Socialism or Communism as an outlet to their frustrations. 


THE SOCIAL BASES OF FASCISM 


The analysis of modern totalitarian movements has reflected the old 
concepts of left, right and centre. Politicians and scholars alike have seen 
these movements as representing the extremes of the political spectrum, 
hence they speak of Communism as the extreme left and fascism as the 
extreme right. But anti-democratic ideologies as well as anti-democratic 
groups can be more fruitfully classified and analysed if it is recognized 
that ‘left’, ‘right’, and ‘centre’ refer to ideologies, each of which has a 
moderate and an extremist version, the one parliamentary and the other 
extra-parliamentary in its orientation. It is also necessary to recognize 
that a left extremist movement that is working-class based and oriented 
also may be militaristic, nationalistic, and anti-Marxist.7® 

While all the varieties of anti-democratic mass movements are of 
equal interest, I have tried here to establish the usefulness of the tri- 
partite distinction by examining the social bases of different political 
movements. Data from a number of countries demonstrate that classic 
fascism is a movement of the propertied middle classes, who for the most 
part normally support liberalism, and that it is opposed by the con- 
servative strata, who have, however, at different times backed con- 
servative anti-parliamentary regimes. The conservative regimes differ 
from those which have come out of the centre by being non-revolu- 
tionary and non-totalitarian. In a conservative dictatorship, one is not 
expected to give total loyalty to the regime, to join a party or other 
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institutions, but simply to keep out of politics. Though the dictatorship 
of the Austrian clerical conservatives has been described as fascist, the 
differences between it and its Nazi successor are abundantly clear. 
Similarly, although Franco is backed by the Spanish fascists, the 
Falange, his regime has been dominated by conservative authoritarians. 
The party has never been allowed to dominate the society; most institu- 
tions remain independent of the state and the party, and the opposition 
is not asked to conform or join, only to abstain from organized 
opposition. 

Although a distinction may be made among these movements 
analytically, in any given country there is considerable overlap, as in the 
case of the Spanish Nationalists. Basically revolutionary movements like 
Nazism did secure some support from conservatives who agreed with its 
nationalistic and anti-Marxist aspects. Italian Fascism represented a 
coalition of both centrist and conservative extremism led by a pure 
opportunist. It would be a mistake, however, to conclude from the 
absence of movements which are purely one or the other variety that the 
analytic distinction is of merely speculative interest. Recent political 
movements—Poujadism, McCarthyism, Gaullism—all illustrate the 
need to understand the social function of differenttendencies. If we want 
to preserve and extend parliamentary democracy, we must understand 
the source of threats to it, and threats from conservatives are as different 
from those originating in the middle-class centre as these are from 
Communism. 

Extremist movements have much in common. They appeal to the 
disgruntled and the psychologically homeless, to the personal failures, 
the socially isolated, the economically insecure, the uneducated, un- 
sophisticated and authoritarian persons at every level of the society. 
Heberle tells us ‘that those who for some reason or other had failed to 
make a success in their business or occupation, and those who had lost 
their social status or were in danger of losing it. . . . The masses of the 
organized party members consisted therefore before 1933 largely of 
people who were outsiders in their own class, black sheep in their family, 
thwarted in their ambitions. . . .’ 77 As far back as the 18g0’s, Engels 
described those who ‘throng to the working-class parties in all countries’ 
as ‘those who have nothing to look forward to from the official world or 
have come to the end of their tether with it—opponents of inoculation, 
supporters of abstemiousness, vegetarians, anti-vivisectionists, nature- 
healers, free-community preachers whose communities have fallen to 
pieces, authors of new theories on the origin of the universe, unsuccessful 
or unfortunate inventors, victims of real or imaginary injustice... 
honest fools and dishonest swindlers’.”* It is often men from precisely 
such origins who give the fanatical and extremist character to these 
movements and form the core of believers.’* But the various extremist 
movements, like their democratic alternatives, wax or wane depending 
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on whether they adequately win and retain the support of the strata 
whom they are trying to represent and lead. It is impossible to under- 
stand the role and varying success of extremist movements unless we 
distinguish them and identify their distinctive social bases and ideologies 
much as we do democratic parties and movements.*° 
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party, and made an agreement with the 
Nazis. Ibid., pp. 163-5. 

17 Cited in R. Heberle, op. cit., p. 47. 
The Hessische Volksbund expressed similar 
sentiments in Hesse. Ibid., p. 52. 

18F, A. Hermens, Demokratie und 
Wahlrecht (Paderborn: Verlag Ferdinand 
Schéningh, 1933), pp. 125-6, and 
Giinther Franz, op. cit., p. 53. 

1® Heberle, op. cit., p. 49. 

20 Samuel A. Pratt, op. cit., pp. 63, 
261-6; Heberle also reports that within 
Schleswig-Holstein, ‘An analysis of 
election returns by communities showed 
a rather strong inverse correlation be- 
tween the size of the community and the 
percentage of votes obtained by the 
NSDAP.’ R. Heberle, op. cit., p. 89; 
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Bracher, differentiating the 35 large 
election districts into those which were 
high or low in voting Nazis, found that 
the high Nazi districts were more rural 
than the low ones. This parallels Pratt’s 
findings. See also Karl A. Bracher, op. 
cit., pp. 647-8. 

21 All the studies agree that religion 
affected support of the Nazis more than 
any other factor. The Nazis were weak 
in Catholic regions and cities, and 
secured majorities in many Protestant 
small communities. 

#2 Charles P. Loomis and J. Allen 
Beegle, ‘The Spread of German Nazism 
in Rural Areas’, American Sociological 
Review, 11 (1946), pp. 730, 729. Catholic 
affiliation constantly overrides class or 
other allegiances as a major determinant 
of party support in practically all election 
data for Germany, both in the Weimar 
and Bonn republics. The Nazis’ largest 
support in Bavaria and other Catholic 
areas came from Protestant enclaves, a 
fact which makes ecological analysis 
which does not hold religious affilia- 
tion constant relatively useless in such 
regions. 

23 Rudolf Heberle, op. cit., p. 112; 
Franz also reports that in Lower Saxony, 
‘It was the bourgeois middle-class in the 
cities, and the farm-owners on the land 
who supported the NSDAP.’ Ginther 
Franz, op. cit., p. 62. 

24 See Samuel A. Pratt, op. cit., p. 148. 

25 Examination of the German census 
for 1933 reveals that over go per cent 
of the ‘upper middle-class’ category 
used by Pratt is filled by ‘proprietors’, 
with only a small proportion coming 
from employed groups. 

%6 Pratt, op. cit., p. 171. 

27R. Palme Dutt, Fascism and Social 
Revolution (New — International 
Publishers, 1934), p. 80 

*8 See F. Thyssen, J Paid Hitler (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941), p 
102; Walter Gorlitz and Herbert Scien, 
Hitler. Eine Biographie (Stuttgart: Stein- 
grubben Verlag, 1952), pp. 284, 286; 
Edward Norman Peterson, Hjalmar 
Schact for and against Hitler (Boston: The 
Christopher Publishing House, 1954), 
pp. 112-17; for general discussion and 
documentation see also August Hein- 
richsbauer, Schwerindustrie und Politik 
(Essen: Verlag Gliickauf, 1948); Arild 
Halland, Nazismen i Tyskland (Bergen: 
John Griegs Forlag, 1955), and Louis P. 
Lochner, Tycoons and Tyrants, German 


Industry from Hitler to Adenauer (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery, 1954). 

2® An analysis of the sources of the vote 
for the Social-Democratic party in 1930 
estimated that 40 per cent of the SPD 
voters were not manual workers, that the 
party was backed in that year by 25 per 
cent of the white-collar workers, 33 per 
cent of the lower civil servants, and 25 
per cent of the self-employed in artisan 
shops and retail business. But the core of 
the SPD support were the employed more 
skilled manual workers, while the core of 
the Nazi strength were small owners, 
both urban and rural. See Hans Neisser, 
‘Sozialstatistischen Analyse des Wahler- 
gebnisses’, Die Arbeit, 10 (1930), pp. 
657-8. 

%© Pratt reports a high positive cor- 
relation between white-collar unemploy- 
ment and the Nazi vote in the cities. See 
S. Pratt, op. cit., Chap. 8. 

31 See an early statement of this view 
in Theodore Geiger, Die Soziale Schichtung 
des Deutschen Volkes (Stuttgart: Enke 
Verlag, 1932), p. 112; Heinrich Striefler, 
op. cit., pp. 23-8; Reinhard Bendix, 
Social Class, Status and Power (Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1956), p. 605; Ginther 
Franz, op. cit., pp. 61-2. 

32 Reinhard Bendix, op. cit., p. 605. 

33 These findings are sustained by the 
analysis of Loomis and Beegle. They 
report that in 1932, in the 59 election 
districts in rural Hanover, the correlation 
between proportion of non-voters and 
the Nazi percentage of the vote was 0-43. 
This correlation also challenges the thesis 
that the Nazis appealed primarily to the 
non-voter. See Loomis and Beegle, op. 
cit., p. 733. Both this study and an earlier 
one by James K. Pollack have been 
ignored by most of the literature in the 
field. Pollack points out that, ‘In study- 
ing another aspect of German electoral 
behaviour, we find little ‘relationship 
between the size of the vote cast in these 
elections [1930-33] and the nature of the 
political result . . . in these critical years 
in Germany, many of the urban in- 
dustrial areas showed a greater electoral 
interest than did the agricultural areas. 
At the same time, this increased popular 
vote in the large cities as a rule was cast 
against Hitler, while the agricultural 
areas regularly showed a strong interest 
in him.’—James K. Pollack, ‘An Areal 
Study of the German Electorate, 1930- 
1933’, American Political Science Review, 38 


(1944), PP- 93-4- 
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%4 See Political Man, op. cit., Chapters 
4 and 6. 

% Walter B. Simon, The Political 
Parties of Austria (Ph.D. thesis, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Columbia University, 
1957, Microfilm 57-2894 University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan), 
pp. 28, 71. 

36 Walter Simon, op. cit., pp. 322-3. 
The statements concerning the sources of 
the vote and the shifts to the Nazis are 
documented by Simon in a careful and 
elaborate examination of electoral 
statistics. 

87 Although anti-Semitism had char- 
acterized part of the pan-German 
movement before 1918, the grossdeutsche 
Volkspartei, whose supporters went Nazi 
in 1931-2, and which united with the 
Austrian Nazis in 1933, had been liberal 
on the religious question. During the 
twenties the party was charged with 
‘being overly sympathetic towards the 
Jews’, and its electoral ticket was strongly 
supported in 1930 by the Neue Freie 
Presse, ‘the organ of the liberal Jewish 
middle and upper class’.—Simon, op. 
cit., p. 328. 

38 For an excellent description of the 
political events which led to the des- 
truction of the Austrian Republic, see 
Charles A. Gulick, Austria from Habsburg 
to Hilter (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1948). 

39 Sondages, February 16, 1948, p. 47. 

40 Jean Stoetzel, ‘Voting Behaviour in 
France’, British Journal of Sociology, © 
(1955), P- 105. 

‘1'These data are reported in J. 
Stoetzel, op. cit., pp. 116-19, and in 
Philip Williams, Politics in Post-War 
France (London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1954), P- 446. 

42 Sondages, 14 (1952, no. 3), presents 
a detailed report on the social charac- 
teristics and opinions of the supporters 
of the various major parties, from which 
the data in the above two paragraphs are 
taken. See also for a later report of the 
the same survey, Philip Williams, 
Politics in Post-War France (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1958, 2nd 
edition), pp. 452-4. 

#3 See Georges Lavau, ‘Les Classes 
moyennes et la politique’, in Maurice 
Duverger, ed., Partis politiques et classes 
sociales en France (Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1955), pp- 60, 76. 

*4See Jean Meynaud, ‘Un essai 
d’interpretation du mouvement Poujade’, 
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Revue de I’ Institute de Sociologie (1956, no. 
1), p. 27, for discussion of republican 
populist symbols in Poujadism; for fur- 
ther documentation on Poujadist ideo- 
logy see other sections of this article pp. 
5-38; S. Hoffman, Le mouvement Poujade 
(Paris: Armand Colin, 1956); M. 
Duverger et. al., eds., Les élections du 2 
janvier 1956 (Paris: Armand Colin, 1957), 
esp. pp. 61-4. 

45 Poujade even publicly gave money 
to support a major strike at Saint- 
Nazaire, see J. Meynaud, op. cit., p. 26. 

46 Peter Campbell, ‘Le Mouvement 
Poujade’, Parliamentary Affairs, 10 (1957), 
pp. 363-5. 

47 See S. Hoffman, op. cit., pp. 190 ff, 
for a discussion of the various hypotheses 
which have been advanced to account 
for the growth of the Poujadists. 

48 Tbid., p. 193; for a detailed analysis 
of the ecological sources of the Poujadist 
vote, see Francois Goguel, ‘Géographie 
des élections du 2 Janvier’, in M. 
Duverger et. al., eds., op. cit., esp. pp. 

77-82. 

49 This is the same survey which is re- 
ported in Political Man, Table I, Chapter 
VII. These data were computed from the 
IBM cards of the study which were kindly 
supplied by Alain Girard of the Institute. 

59 Jean Stoetzel and Pierre Hassner 
point out that the Poujadist success 
meant the ‘entry into the National 
Assembly of a large group of representa- 
tives of professions up to now poorly 
represented: the list of Poujade elected 
deputies published in Le Monde gives 
26 out of the 52 Poujadists as in com- 
mercial occupations (10 food sellers, 10 
diverse tradesmen, and 6 wholesale mer- 
chants); the other 26 are either artisans, 
or owners of rather small or medium 
sized enterprises, plus a school director 
and two “students’’.’ Thus, the official 
representatives of Poujadism, as well as 
its social base, is lower middle class. See 
Stoetzel and Hassner, ‘Resultats d’un 
sondage dans le premier secteur de la 
Seine’, in M. Duverger et al., eds., op. 
cit., p. 190. 

51 These data are derived from tables 
reported in Stoetzel and Hassner, op. cit., 
esp. pp. 236-42. This article reflects the 
vote in Paris, with its diversified occupa- 
tional structure, and its large middle 
class, both independent and salaried. 
Other articles in this volume analyse 
election results in other departments, and 
indicate that Poujade was supported by 
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tradesmen, artisans, and in some dis- 
tricts peasants. See pp. 316, 322-52, 
369-95, in particular. 

52 Gaullism, of course, also drew 
heavily from strata to whom Poujade 
had limited access, particularly the 
bureaucracy of large industry, managers, 
engineers, and white-collar workers. ‘In 
the few economically progressive depart- 
ments in which Poujadism gained some 
success (e.g. Isere), careful study has 
revealed that this success came princip- 
ally in the backward cantons within the 
department.’—Maurice Duverger, The 
French Political System (University of 
Chicago Press, 1958), p. 97. 

53 Maurice Duverger points out that 
the traditional supporters of the Radicals 
were ‘almost the same social groups 
which today support Poujade, that is, 
small shopkeepers and §artisans’.— 
Duverger, op. cit., p. 98. 

54Various data indicate that the 
Poujadists are disproportionately male 
as compared with the Independents, 
MRP and Gaullists. For data from actual 
voting returns see Claude Lelau, ‘La 
géographie des partis dans I’Isere’, in 
M. Duverger et al., eds., op. cit., p. 394; 
see also J. Stoetzel and Pierre Hassner, 
op. cit., p. 236; see Sondages, December 1, 
1948, p. 223, January 16, 1949, and 
August 1949, p. 126, and 1952, no. 3, p. 
24, for data on the sex composition of 
the Gaullist backing. 

55 See Erwin von Beckerath, ‘Fascism’, 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New 
York: Macmillan, 1937, Vol. VI), p. 135. 

58 See data in the files of the World 
Poll. See also P. L. Fegiz, Jl Volto 
Sconosciuto dell’Italia (Milano: Dott. A. 
Giuffré, 1956), pp. 501-26. 

5? Francesco Compagna and Vittorio 
de Caprariis, Geografia delle elezioni 
italiane dal 1946 al 1953 (Bologna: Il 
Mulino, no date), pp. 25, 34. 

58 Mavio Rossi, ‘Neo-Fascism in Italy’, 
Virginia Quarterly Review, 29 (1953), pp- 
506-7. 

59 These statistics are based on a 
secondary analysis of the data of these 
studies made from IBM cards kindly 
supplied by Dr. Luzzatto Fegiz, director 
of DOXA. For a more detailed presenta- 
tion of some of these data, see my 
Political Man, op. cit., Chapter VII. 

6° The statistics are from a 1957 sur- 
vey, the results of which have not been 
published. In all, six different Italian 
surveys conducted by three different re- 


search organizations have been inspected, 
or reanalysed. Given the fact that we are 
concerned with the support of a party 
that has less than 5 per cent of the 
electorate behind it, it is only natural 
that there should be considerable varia- 
tion in results from one sample survey to 
another. The conclusions cited above 
represent the best estimate that can be 
made of the sources of neo-Fascist and 
Monarchist support from all the surveys. 

$1 See Richard Hofstadter, The Age of 
Reform (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1955), for a detailed exposition of this 
thesis. 

62 See Victor C. Ferkiss, ‘Populist In- 
fluence in American Fascism’, Western 
Political Quarterly, 10 (1957), PP- 350-73- 

63 Perry H. Howard, Political Tenden- 
cies in Louisiana, 1812-1952 (Baton Rouge: 
Louisian State Press, 1957), p. 128. 

64 For an analysis of the twin com- 
ponents of McCarthyite ideology, see the 
essays in Daniel Bell, ed., The New 
American Right (New York: Criterion 
Books, 1956). 

65 See Martin A. Trow, op. cit., pp. 
277-8. 

66 Tbid., p. 276. A less comprehensive 
study based, however, on a national 
sample also reported that small business- 
men were more likely to be McCarthy 
supporters than any other occupational 
stratum. See Immanuel Wallerstein, 
McCarthyism and the Conservative (Master’s 
Thesis, Department of Sociology, Colum- 
bia University, 1954). 

67S. M. Lipset, ‘The Sources of the 
Radical Right’, in Daniel Bell, ed., op. 
cit., pp. 216-17, 232-3. 

*8Jt should be noted that Peron 
sometimes accepted the linkage with 
fascism and praised Hitler and Mussolini. 

6® Robert J. Alexander, The Peron Era 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1951), p. 51. 

7° For a detailed analysis of the votes 
in various elections which correlates the 
support of different parties with occupa- 
tional categories, see G. Germani, 
Estructura social de la Argentina, op. cit., 
Chapter XVI. 

71S. M. Lipset, ‘Socialism—Left and 
Right—East and West’, Confluence, 7 
(1958), pp. 175-6. i 

72 But even within the armed services it 
has been suggested that Peron’s power 
rested more with the enlisted men than 
the officer corps. ‘There is also a division 
between officers and enlisted men; this 
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was widened under Peron, who was more 
successful to Peronizing the latter than 
the former, as evidenced by the abortive 
revolt of 1951, which was largely the 
work of some of the officer group and 
was defeated partly by the loyalty of the 
enlisted men to Peron.’—Arthur P. 
Whitaker, Argentine Upheaval (New York: 
Praeger, 1956), p. 67. 

73 ‘Of all the decisions made by Vargas, 
probably none had greater political im- 
plications than his determination to 
bring the working groups into the poli- 
tical arena... By 1938...as a con- 
sequence of labour’s support when he 
was consolidating his dictatorship under 
the neo-Fascist Estado Novo (New State), 
Vargas came to appreciate the political 
potential of the workers. He retained 
their approval through elaborate welfare 
programs and by imposing restrictions 
and obligations on business manage- 
ment.’—John J. Johnson, op. cit., pp. 
167-8. 

74 Jaques Lambert, Le Brésil: Structure 
sociale et institutions politiques (Paris: 
Armand Colin, 1953), pp. 146-7. 

75 Leslie Lipson describes the Brazilian 
Labour party, Getulio Vargas’ post-war 
creation, as ‘nationalistic, friendly to in- 


dustrialism, and sympathetic to urban 
labour’. See his article ‘Government in 
Contemporary Brazil’, Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science, 22 (1956), 
pp. 192-3, and also Theodore Wyckoff, 
‘Brazilian Political Parties’, South Atlantic 
Quarterly, 56 (1957), pp. 281-98, for a 


discussion of the principal Brazilian 
parties and their social base. A recent 
ecological study which analyses the 
working-class support of the Brazilian 
Labour party and the Communists is 
A. Simao, ‘O voto operario en Sao 
Paulo’, Revista Brasilieras estudos politicos, 
1 (1956), pp. 130-41. 

76Some have found it difficult to 
accept the fact that a leader and move- 
ment whose ideology, symbolism, and 
methods resembled Fascism and Nazism 
could in fact not be rightist. Thus a book 
written before Peron consolidated his 
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power suggested that he represented the 
interests of the estancieros, the large land- 
lords who had controlled the Conserva- 
tive party and ruled the Argentine for 
much of its history. See Felix J. Weil, 
Argentine Riddle (New York: John Day, 
1944). Even Time magazine wrote in 
1951 ‘as though it were not news to any- 
body, that ‘Peron operates a state 
essentially modeled on the classic Nazi- 
Fascist pattern”.’ Time, May 21, 1951, 
Pp. 43, cited in George I. Blankstein, 
Peron’s Argentina (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953), p. 277. 

77 Rudolf Heberle, op. cit., p. 10. 

78 Frederick Engels, ‘On the History 
of Early Christianity’, in K. Marx and 
F. Engels, On Religion (Moscow: Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, 1957), 


p- 319. 

79 See G. Almond, The Appeals of Com- 
munism (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1954), Chaps. g and 10, esp. pp. 
258-61. 

8° In emphasizing the consistencies in 
the type of extremist politics associated 
with various social groupings, I do not 
mean to assert that such findings permit 
a high order of political prediction. As 
Reinhard Bendix has pointed out: ‘The 
point is not that certain types of farmers 
in relatively industrialized countries are 
potential fascists or communists, but that 
they have a certain propensity to radical- 
ization under conditions of acute dis- 
tress. When such radicalization will 
eventuate and which way it will turn, 
the analyst of social stratification is not 
in a position to predict. His know- 
ledge does enable him to estimate the 
relative chances for such a develop- 
ment, but only in the sense that certain 
types of farmers are more likely to be 
affected than others. Obviously, local 
conditions, historical antecedents, the 
acuteness of the crisis, and the intensity 
of the organizational drive on the part 
of a totalitarian movement will play a 
role and can be judged only in specific 
cases.’—R. Bendix, op. cit., p. 602. 
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The Origin of Modern Capitalism and 
Eastern Asia by NORMAN JAcoss. Hong 
Kong University Press, 1958. x + 
243 pp. 21s. 


Tue thesis of this book is that the different 
fates of China and Japan in the modern 
world, defined in terms of the failure of 
the one and the success of the other in 
developing modern capitalism, are to be 
explained in terms of fundamental 
differences in their previously existing 
social orders. It is not therefore an 
attempt to study the ‘westernization’ of 
these countries, and indeed the impact of 
the west and the actual course of events 
are only occasionally referred to. This 
gives the book a curious sense of unreality 
to the mere historian. We are in fact in 
the world of discourse of those theoretical 
historians in China who argue that China 


was developing normally along the road 
from feudalism to capitalism, when its 
growth was unnaturally arrested, or at 
least distorted, by the wicked foreign im- 
perialists: except that Mr. Jacobs follows 
Wittfogel’s ‘Asiatic Society’ variety of 


Marxism rather than the unilinear 
development Marxism accepted in the 
Far East. Mr. Jacobs does not mention 
Marxism as a source of his ideas and in 
so far as he argues rather than merely 
stating his holistic assumptions, he tries 
to base them on principles of ‘sociological 
science’. I do not accept his assump- 
tions, which have been much better ex- 
pressed than by Mr. Jacobs. They have 
frequently been subjected to criticism by 
others much better qualified than I, and 
I do not propose to devote space to them 
here. 

If, however, we reformulated the 
question and asked, ‘Did differences in the 
social structures and ideologies of China 
and Japan contribute to their different 
fates in the modern world?’ we could fully 
justify such an undertaking as Mr. 
Jacobs’ without committing ourselves to 
his (for us) undesirable theoretical stand- 
point. Does his analysis of Chinese and 


Japanese societies, by which he seeks to 
challenge comparison with Max Weber, 
give us new insight into fundamental 
differences between them? Coming nearly 
half a century after Weber, Mr. Jacobs 
has much more material at his disposal 
and, indeed, his bibliography contains a 
fairly respectable list of secondary 
authorities on the Far East. His use of 
this material, however, shows him to have 
none of the scrupulous scholarship, let 
alone the discrimination and insight, of 
his predecessor. 

It is perhaps unfair for a specialist to 
complain of minor inaccuracies in a com- 
parative work of broad canvas such as 
this. What is one to say when one finds a 
hotchpotch of details from the most 
varied sources, new and old, reliable and 
unreliable, torn from their context and 
arranged to fit a thesis? Mr. Jacobs pleads 
in the name of sociology for the right to 
use historical data. But surely the place 
of sociology in historical studies should be 
to show the connectedness of different 
aspects of a society, first synchronically 
and then in evolution. Mr. Jacobs appears 
to assume that China has been unchang- 
ing in all important respects from the 
earliest times—or at least for the last 2,000 
years or more—so that isolated ‘facts’ 
drawn from the Han dynasty and the 
Ch’ing, for example, can be set side by 
side and used to prove a thesis about 
‘China’. Somewhat more change and 
development are admitted for Japan but 
these changes only serve to illustrate 
essential characteristics with which that 
island had the good fortune to be blessed 
by its founder gods and which ultimately 
prepared it for capitalism. 

To illustrate the misuse of evidence in 
this book in detail would take more space 
than is justified. One general point that 
should be made is that an artificially 
exaggerated contrast is obtained between 
China and Japan by stressing what was 
theoretically true in the first and what 
was actually true in the second, in spite 
of similar theory. In fact theory often 
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bore as little relation to practice in the 
former as in the latter. 

There is no doubt that some of the 
differences between China and Japan 
suggested in this book raise questions that 
might be fruitfully investigated. A 
worthwhile discussion of them will, how- 
ever, have to await a much deeper study 
by someone who has taken the trouble to 
understand the detailed workings of the 
societies in question at given periods of 
history and who can approach the sub- 
ject without the sort of apriorism which 
has vitiated Mr. Jacobs’ work. 

One last word about the language in 
which the book is written.Criticism by out- 
siders of professional jargon is sometimes 
merely captious—technical terms are a 
necessary evil. What is one to say how- 
ever when one is told that his work is to 
be criticized ‘on grounds of the logical 
reliability of the empirical evidence’? If 
the author had spoken of the ‘logical 
consistency of the argument’, or simply 
of the ‘reliability of the empirical evi- 
dence’, I should have understood him. As 
it is the phrase conveys no meaning. If 
my criticism appears to him misdirected, 
this must be my excuse. 

E. G, PULLEYBLANK 


The Religion of India by MAX WEBER, trans. 
Gerth and Martindale. Allen and 
Unwin, 46s. 

Tue editors of this book nowhere give its 
German title or point out that it has been 
torn out of its context and has in part 
appeared in English before. It is com- 
posed in fact of the essays on caste, Brah- 
manism and Buddhism in the Gesammelte 
Aufsdtze zur Religionsoziologie and portions 
have already appeared in Gerth and 
Mills’ From Max Weber. There are a few 
variations of translation between the 
earlier and later English publications. 
The wider context is of course Weber’s 
preoccupation with the conditions of 
capitalism. The facts are therefore re- 
duced to the Weberian concepts and 
marshalled with that comparative end in 
view. 

The work is finally of more interest to 
the student of Weber than to the student 
of India and for lack of any Introduction 
by the editors (which it is surely reason- 
able to expect) the reader is referred to 
Talcott Parsons’ account in his Structure of 
Social Action which could not be bettered 
here. 
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While one could never recommend it 
by way of an introduction to religion in 
India—Bouglé’s Regimes des Castes re- 
mains superior—this, like all Max Weber’s 
works, has a stimulating effect. One is no 
longer interested in the ends he had in 
mind and many of his intellectual am- 
bitions appear vain today, nevertheless it 
is by virtue of his comparative framework 
that familiar facts are interestingly juxta- 
posed and secondary or submerged 
themes in social life given emphasis. 
Although we may reject the emphasis as 
a final conclusion we have at least had 
our attention drawn to aspects that might 
have remained unconsidered. 

If a more successful comparative 
sociology of religion emerges, and there 
are signs that it may, Weber’s work will 
not, I think, be ignored; for the present 
stimulative value of his writings derives 
neither from his great scheme nor from 
mere intuition, it results from the careful 
use of rigorously defined and permanently 
useful concepts. 

D. POCOCK 


The Tharus: A Study in Culture Dynamics 
by s. K. SRIVASTAVA. Foreword by Dr. 
Sampurnanand and Introduction by 
Professor C. von Firer-Haimendorf. 
Agra University Press, 1958. xxiv + 
343 pp., illus. Rs. 16.50. 

Tue Tharus are a tribal group inhabiting 

the Taria of Uttar Pradesh at the foot of 

the Himalayas. The area borders Nepal, 
and Tharus are also to be found in that 
country. Something of a problem is posed 
by the fact that the Indian Tharus, at 
least, are Mongoloid in their physical 
characteristics and yet apparently belong 
culturally with the tribes of Middle India. 

Dr. Srivastava presents a_ general 
ethnographic account of the two domin- 
antly Tharu tahsils of the Naini Tal 

District. As his sub-title indicates, the 

orientation he gives his data is consistently 

directed toward problems of change and 
there seems little doubt that the Tharus, 
like other Indian tribal groups, are 
adopting customs from the surrounding 
populations, particularly Hindu. This 
gradual process of what Srinivas has 
called Sanskritization is most clearly 
indicated in the assumption of certain 
customs and claims designed to establish 
status differentiation reflecting caste- 
consciousness. The whole tribe now con- 
sists of two endogamous divisions, one of 
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which enjoys higher status than the other 
and claims descent from a Rajput hero. 
That this effort is meeting with some 
success is indicated by the fact that this 
upper division not only wishes to be 
called ‘Rana Thakurs’ but is actually so 
addressed. 

Pages 105 to 121, which cover part of 
the section on social organization, are 
missing from the copy of the volume on 
which this review is based. Nevertheless, 
the data clearly suggest that changes are 
greater in the social and religious spheres 
than in the economic. It is also indicated 
that the more disruptive changes will 
come about as economic pursuits are 
effected: interference with hunting rights 
has already caused the murder of a forest 
guard. The objectivity of the author’s 
comment on these changes is to be 
entirely commended. 

From the theoretical point of view, Dr. 
Srivastava offers an interesting suggestion 
that there are no less than seven in- 
fluences being brought to bear on the 
Tharus. It is perhaps the complexity of 
this immediate situation which leads him 
to avoid use of the term ‘Sanskritization’ 
and it may well be that that concept is 
insufficient to cover all of the factors he 
has observed. Each of these influences 
should be carefully analysed in turn and 
it is to be hoped that the present work 
will form an introduction to that further 
analysis. 

MARIAN W. SMITH 


Revolution in a Chinese Village, Ten Mile Inn 
by ISABEL and DAviD CROOK. Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1959. xxiv + 190 pp. 
ais. 


Tus book belongs to the ‘Social Recon- 
struction’ part of Routledge and Kegan 
Paul’s Library. It could have also been 
a contribution to the sociology of China, 
especially since one of its authors was 
trained as an anthropologist, but Mr. and 
Mrs. Crook have chosen to tell their 
story and think of its implications in the 
idiom of Chinese Communism. Certainly, 
their version of this idiom is very 
civilized, but its nature is unmistakably 
orthodox. They say that the book ‘shows 
how one backward village became a 
revolutionary bastion’, and their analysis 
is shot through with the conviction that 
what happened in Ten Mile Inn was 
right and fundamentally decent. 

The authors knew China in the old 
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days. In 1947 they returned there to study 
land reform in the Communist-held 
areas, Mrs. Crook being aided by a 
grant from the British Treasury (whence 
the acknowledgment in the Preface to 
‘the Scarborough Fellowship Fund for its 
generous support’). The end of the civil 
war was not then in sight, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Crook, establishing themselves in 
the Liberated Areas, were able to ob- 
serve the experiments in social engineer- 
ing that were later to serve in the 
Communist reconstruction of the whole 
of China. However in this book the 
authors are writing not so much about 
what they saw as about the recent history 
of Ten Mile Inn. From records, inter- 
views, and discussions they have built up 
an account of the social, economic, and 
political changes that took place from the 
period of the Japanese invasion until, at 
the time of their own arrival, a ‘poverty 
stricken, superstitious, backward village’ 
had been turned into a ‘stronghold of 
revolution’. 

The story begins with an outline of the 
village community before 1937. The 
great majority of the population of some 
1500 got their living from a difficult 
agricultural terrain. Because land was 
equally divided among sons, the holdings 
of prosperous families broke up into 
units of decreasing size. The poor, find- 
ing it hard to get wives, could hardly 
reproduce themselves; their ranks were 
largely recruited from men moving down 
the social scale. Class conflict was there 
but the people scarcely realized it. “Thus 
the basic, underlying conflict in the 
whole village—that between landlord 
and rich peasant on the one hand and 
middle and poor peasants and labourers 
on the other—was partially obscured by 
an apparent unity of the classes within 
the clans.’ (The authors seem to be 
rather shocked that anything so silly as 
‘clan’ solidarity should have prevented 
people from seeing where the true divi- 
sions of their community lay. So much 
for the anthropology.) 

When the war came the villagers 
suffered from both the Japanese and the 
Kuomintang army, but by 1940 the 
Communists had arrived to turn the war 
into a real struggle and to take the first 
steps towards a new social system. To 
begin with, the burden of taxation was 
thrown on the richest section of the 
village (30 per cent of the people), co- 
operatives were organized, a peasant 
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union formed, and a branch of the 
Communist Party secretly recruited. The 
hoarding of food was stopped. Rents and 
interests rates were drastically reduced. 
All the changes initiated turned the 
village into a community consisting pre- 
dominantly of middle peasants. By 1947 
the village economy had reached a peak 
of economic activity, the traditional elite 
had been finally unseated, and Ten Mile 
Inn had been launched into that phase 
of the Revolution when ‘feudalism’ was 
dead and commune-ism not yet men- 
tioned. 

The authors do not attempt to answer 
in their own words the question of the 
relationship between land reform and the 
later programme of collectivization. The 
official document from which they quote, 
however, says that the purpose of land 
reform was to awaken in the peasants a 
consciousness of their power and a loyalty 
to Party and Government that would 
carry them through to the next phase of 
the Revolution. In other words, the 
Communists were not primarily interested 
in reforming the land system; they 
wanted to make peasants struggle for 
land against their ‘class enemies’. The 
Crooks’ narrative is so well documented 
and so vividly related that we get an 
excellent idea of the twists and turns of 
this struggle in Ten Mile Inn. The 
Communists played on the avidity of the 
peasants for land; it delivered the peasants 
into their hands. By 1947—I arrange 
the Crooks’ evidence in a way which 
differs from their own—social mobility 
by the acquisition or loss of land had 
come to a stop; the centralizatiéa of 
power had been achieved in a manner 
quite impossible in the time when ‘clan’, 
secret society, and other sectional interests 
cut across a division between those who 
had much land and those who had less 
than they wanted; the village had 
ceased to enjoy a relative independence 
of the state. This is a book, therefore, for 
the student of Communism. 

MAURICE FREEDMAN 


Social Theory and Christian Thought by 
WERNER STARK. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1959. x + 250 
pp. 255. 

Tuts book consists of a long essay on 

‘Social Theory and Christian Thought’, 

and six studies of individual writers— 

Pascal, Kierkegaard, Newman, Scheler, 
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Bergson and Meinecke. The introductory 
essay develops a doctrine that lies at the 
heart of St. Augustine’s social theory, the 
doctrine that was later called ‘the 
heterogony of purposes’. The purposes 
men follow are ‘more often than not.. . 
selfish and sinful. . . .God lets men have 
their own head: He does not attempt to 
thwart their designs—and yet He knows 
how to combine their strivings in such a 
way that in the end a state of things 
emerges which corresponds to his holy 
will.’ Dr. Stark attempts to show that 
this Augustinian idea has played a vital 
part in subsequent social thinking (often 
appearing in non-theological guises) ; and 
is common to writers as diverse as Kant, 
Hegel, Adam Smith and Marx. 

The study of Pascal puts the emphasis 
on his account of ‘custom’ as a key con- 
cept in social theory. (‘It is through 
custom . . . alone that the life and the 
thought of a society can be communicated 
to its members.’) Kierkegaard, more 
familiarly, yields analyses of the mass 
society, the abstract crowd: his esti- 
mations of the place of economic prob- 
lems and of human selfishness is con- 
trasted with those of Marx. The chapter 
on Newman discusses inter alia, his theory 
of the ‘historical individuum’, what 
makes for unity in historical ideas or 
institutions, and the nature of authority. 
In contrast with the characteristically 
Protestant viewpoint, Newman held that 
‘the individual is essentially the seat of 
sin and corruption . . . while [man’s] 
higher possibilities reside . . . in the 
social whole’. The chapters on Scheler 
and Meinecke give the fullest scope to 
Dr. Stark’s virtuosity in the plotting 
of relationships between the vicissitudes 
of biography and the metamorphoses of 
philosophical doctrines. The Bergson 
study discusses such topics as the mechan- 
istic and biological analogies in social 
thinking, myths, the closed and the open 
society. 

The empirically-minded social theo- 
rist would be unjustified in dismissing 
metaphysical and theological notions 
simply on the ground of their abstractness 
or speculativeness. Speculative ideas can 
often be fecund, can in a Kantian sense 
‘regulate’ one’s thinking and practice in 
valuable ways. The metaphysician may 
indeed have his feet off the ground, but 
to say that is not to condemn his activi- 
ties. All depends on how far off the ground: 
in ideal cases far enough to command a 
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fresh, synoptic view, an unfamiliar and 
challenging slant on the familiar facts, 
but not so far in the air as to produce only 
an intoxicating sense of height, and— 
beneath—the dimmest, featureless blur. 
Many, though not all, of the ideas dealt 
with in Dr. Stark’s book are, unfortun- 
ately, near to this latter situation. Their 
practical import, direct or indirect, for 
discriminating among social policies is 
rarely made clear. Too often the ideas 
themselves seem functions of their authors’ 
individual life-quests for hope and re- 
assurance, fenders against despair. 

In the space assigned to each of the 
writers discussed it was impossible for 
Dr. Stark to present an account of their 
general philosophy that rose above the 
level of thumb-nail sketch. But the re- 
sulting imprecision and logical vagueness 
filters through even to the treatment of 
questions basic to the whole enterprise, 
the question, notably, of how the language 
of theology is related to that of social 
theory. Here the analytical tools and 
grigour of contemporary British philosophy 
cry out to be used, but are not. Instead, 


uncritically figurative and _ rhetorical 


language takes the place of rigorous 


argument at crucial points. Nowhere, for 
instance, is there a recognition of the 
logical complexity and difficulty in 
speaking about God’s relation to the 
world. 

‘That subjective acts of willing should 
have objective consequences which corre- 
spond, not to the wills that initiated them, 
but to a purpose beyond them, is, how- 
ever much the facts are twisted and 
turned, as strong a pointer to the im- 
penetrable mystery of being which 
stares at us through the forms of organic 
creation, and as strong a call to a search 
for the author of life hidden within that 
mystery, as any vitalistic hypothesis, nay, 
any downright religious teleology. It is 
not so easy to get rid of Almighty God. 
He always returns.’ 

The philosopher who recoils in dismay 
from this way of writing (however much 
respecting its piety) cannot be dubbed 
the victim of a clarity-neurosis. 

RONALD W. HEPBURN 


Crime and Social Action by GEORGE GODWIN. 
Watts & Co., 1956. vi + 277 pp. 
18s. net. 

Tuis is a book difficult to classify and to 

review. The author, who has already 
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published several semi-popular books on 
crime, writes well and is fairly well read 
in criminological literature, but his main 
interests are in crime of violence, in 
particular murder, and in some aspects 
of penal history. There is very little in the 
present volume to justify any special 
reference to ‘social action’ in a more 
general sense, and the presentation is 
journalistic and impressionistic rather 
than scientific. Characteristic is the way 
in which the Bibliography, in the manner 
of some old Anthologies, is arranged; 
according to the first word of the title 
rather than according to the name of the 
author, starting with ‘Adolescent Crimi- 
nal’ and finishing with ‘Wealth of 
Nations’. This is not very helpful to 
readers who are not quite sure whether to 
look, for example, for Lord Maugham’s 
book on the Calas case under ‘Jean’ or 
‘Calas’ or under ‘Case’ where it is actu- 
ally listed; and as we usually remember 
the names of authors better than the 
titles of their books this is a precedent not 
to be followed. On the other hand, the 
individual chapters are written in a 
rather personal way around the work of 
certain famous criminologists. In the 
First Part, called ‘The Criminal: Who is 
he?’, there are chapters on Lombroso, 
Goring, Lange, and so on; in the Second 
Part ‘The Criminal: can he be cured?’ 
chapters on Beccaria, Bentham, Romilly, 
etc. Part Three deals with murder and 
insanity, with a commendably straight- 
forward condemnation of the M’Naghten 
Rules, and Part Four with technical 
matters of crime prevention and de- 
tection with chapters on Bertillon, Hans 
Gross, etc. 

Although, as already indicated, on the 
criminological side the author’s main 
interest is in the physical rather than in 
the sociological aspects of crime he is not 
a Lombrosian, but side by side with 
sound criticisms of Lombroso’s views 
there are a few strange statements such 
as: ‘So far as his theory is of the criminal 
as a constitutional inferior, a throw-back, 
revealing in his person his atavistic 
characteristics, modern psychology has 
no quarrel with him. There is general 
agreement here’ (p. 13) or ‘Lombroso .. . 
was one of the greatest of statisticians’ 
(p. 16). In the chapter on Joh. Lange, 
where incidentally a few of the figures on 
Pp. 31 are incorrect, we find the following 
perplexing statement in connection with 
Karl Pearson’s estimate of the relative 
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strength of hereditary and environmental 
influences as being 5 or 10 to 1: ‘Nearly 
all investigators, whatever their angle and 
method of approach, seem to have come 
to the same conclusion’ (p. 35). This can 
be explained only by the author’s almost 
complete neglect of the sociological side 
of criminology. Whatever may be the 
merits of this book, it is certainly not 
suitable for beginners; nor are more 
advanced readers likely to derive much 
benefit from it. 
HERMANN MANNHEIM 


Welfare Services in a Canadian Community 
by D. Vv. DONNISON. Toronto and Oxford 
University Presses, 1958. vii + 200 pp. 
48s. 

Tuis is a study of the welfare services pro- 
vided by a variety of administering 
bodies in a small Canadian township, and 
is the result of a three months intensive 
study by three people. As such the finished 
product is a testimonial to a_ vast 
amount of effort. 

After an introduction to the town of 
Brockville, the book falls into two parts. 
One, the bulk of the book, is concerned to 
set out the services available in the area 
and the second, and much shorter part, 
sets out some conclusions The information 
given is based on talks with prominent 
citizens and in a series of house-to-house 
interviews. 

The services are detailed by the pro- 
viding bodies, the churches, the Service 
Clubs, etc., and all in all an apparently 
full picture is built up of the services 
available. For the non-Canadian, how- 
ever, the absence of any full explanation 
of the role of the Federal and Provincial 
Governments in the field of welfare ser- 
vices, seems somewhat confusing. Albeit 
the terms of reference cover purely local 
services but the gap remains in the 
mind of this reader, nonetheless. 

The information culled from the 
house to house interviews is relegated 
mainly to an appendix and seems, in one 
sense at least, to be part of another book 
on the Views of Brockville on its Social 
Services. Although little used directly in 
the text, this latter approach seems 
extremely interesting and might well be 
transposed to this country. What does the 
ordinary citizen know of and expect 
from the social services? 

Of specific conclusions which stand 
out, one recalls the very favourable 
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positions of veterans for welfare services, 
the growth of public subsidy to many of 
the voluntary services, the importance of 
the federal services, the impact of trained 
professional workers as they take over 
from the voluntary workers and the 
changing emphasis to social work in the 
home rather than in the Home and 
Institution. Here are many themes 
worthy of parallel examination in this 
country 

A book of this kind, a case study, can- 
not of itself be of great value but as one 
of a series (one hopes) of such case studies 
it could prove invaluable in the study of 
social services both in Canada and in a 
federal state and as part of compara- 
tive studies. It serves, too, to highlight 
the almost complete lack of similar 
studies in this country, and ought to 
serve as a_ challenge to would-be 
researchers here. 

A, J. WILLCOCKS 


Explorations in Group Relations by k. L. 
TRist and c. soreR. A residential con- 
ference held in September 1957 by the 
University of Leicester and the Tavi- 
stock Institute of Human Relations. 
Leicester University Press, 1959. 68 pp. 
75. 6d. 

Tuis isa summary account ofa fortnight’s 
training course in group relations. 45 
members attended, about half of them 
from the personnel side of industrial 
firms, and about half from a variety of 
other large organizations: prisons, local 
authorities, universities. They met daily 
for a lecture on the theoretical back- 
ground of group work, and were divided 
into smaller units of 6—12 as study groups 
or application groups. 

In the study groups ‘the member 
would be given no task other than that of 
learning about group relations by ex- 
periencing and analysing the processes 
occurring in his group. The method 
would be that of free, undirected discus- 
sion.’ These seem to have been influenced 
primarily by Bion’s theoretical formu- 
lations. 

Whereas the study groups were 
organized on a basis of occupational 
heterogeneity, the application groups 
held a community of work interests. The 
application groups began to meet in the 
second week of the course and were 
intended to further insight into the 
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nature of working groups. Special pro- 
jects related to the interests of each group 
were arranged with organizations in the 
locality, to give the members something 
definite to work on. The application 
groups were largely to supersede the 
study groups. This transition, when the 
members of the study groups had just 
become accustomed to one another, 
proved difficult to make, and these 
difficulties provided material for more 
informal, self-selected groups to work on. 

A follow-up conference was arranged 
six months later, to evaluate the effect 
the course had had on the members’ 
relations to others in their own organiz- 
ations. 

The study of group relations is a 
legitimate and fascinating field. Out of 
their study, possible practical appli- 
cations in daily life will naturally suggest 
themselves, and the skills required for 
good group relations may then be de- 
fined and taught. Any endeavour in this 
direction is worth while. How this may 
be done in an American setting was 
demonstrated by Ronald Lippitt’s Train- 
ing in Community Relations (Harper Bros., 
1949), a book which, oddly, is omitted 
from the index, and to which no direct 
reference is made in the text, although it 
is clear that it must have influenced the 
planners of the course. 

The aims of the Leicester Conference 
are therefore praiseworthy. Neverthe- 
less, one may ask what purpose is 
achieved by the present publication, 
which reads like a cursory transcription 
from the minutes of some untrained 
secretary, ¢€.g.: 

*... members had not been prepared 
well enough for what was to come in the 
Study Groups. As a result they had gone 
through a painful period of uncertainty 
and misunderstanding. They felt this 
could have been avoided. The Pro- 
gramme Director’s attempt at the start of 
the conference to prepare the way for 
participation in Study Groups had 
failed. What he had said lacked meaning 
before members gained some experience 
of work in the groups.’ 

And again: ‘A member summarized 
much of the discussion with a comment 
that many had come out of Study Groups 
with too much enthusiasm for the “new 
learning’, had made a direct frontal 
attack on old ways of doing things and 
had failed. They had not appreciated 
that an oblique approach in the intro- 
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duction of change and the improvement 
of relations was often the only one 
possible.’ 

These quoted comments illustrate the 
vagueness of the description. They do not 
arise from examples and do not lead to 
theoretical analysis. Yet at this stage in 
the development of our knowledge of 
group relations the minutiae of what 
actually happened are essential if the know- 
ledge is to be codified and made com- 
municable. How useful it would have 
been to have an English equivalent of 
Training in Community Relations! These 
wants are inadequately fulfilled by the 
present publication; we may perhaps 
hope that a more detailed account of the 
Leicester Conference is yet to come. 

JOSEPHINE KLEIN 


Drug Addiction: Physiological, Psychological 
and Sociological Aspects by D. P. AUSUBEL. 
Random House, 1958. 126 pp. 95 
cents. 


Tuis book is a short and useful intro- 
duction to the subject. It is mainly con- 
cerned with addiction to opiates, but has 
a chapter on non-opiate drugs. The 
emphasis is on the whole medical rather 
than sociological, being concerned parti- 
cularly with the problem of differential 
rates of addicticn even in the strata of 
society where addiction is relatively com- 
mon. In the author’s view social atti- 
tudes supplement rather than replace the 
factor of individual susceptibility. 

On the other hand the history and 
distribution of drug addiction in the 
United States lead the author to conclude 
that most of the differences between 
groups of addicts and non-addicts ‘can 
be explained on the basis of differential 
access to or availability of narcotic drugs’. 
It is also made very clear that the addict 
tends rapidly to become isolated from the 
world of non-drug users; whether or not 
he becomes criminal largely depends on 
the availability of drugs and the type to 
which he is addicted. Those addicted to 
opiates tend to become criminal only if 
this is necessary to maintain their supply 
of drugs; marihuana and cocaine, how- 
ever, are likely to be associated with 
aggressive criminality. 

The chapter on prevention is some- 
what disappointing. The only remedy 
seems to be that of keeping drugs away 
from potential addicts, and though it is 
recognized that law enforcement is of 
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critical importance, there is no adequate 
analysis of why addiction is socially 
tolerated in some groups. Similarly the 
British reader is curious to know why 
addiction, and its corollary of an illegal 
supply system, is so common in the 
United States but rare in Britain. 
J. P. MARTIN 


Age and the Working Lives of Men by F. 
LEGROS CLARK, M.A. The Nuffield 
Foundation. 35. 


Tus study, though much shorter is on 
similar lines to that produced some years 
ago by the Nuffield Foundation and for 
which the present author was partly 
responsible—a study entitled Ageing in 
Industry. 

The conclusions drawn are also similar, 
and they show that the ‘problem’ of an 
ageing population is unlikely to be solved 
by any great increase in the employ- 
ment of older men. Not only does the 
increasing mechanization of industry 
make the absorption of ageing workers 
more difficult, but a surprisingly large 
proportion of the available men are 
unable to hold down their normal jobs by 
the time they reach retirement age. Mr. 
LeGros Clark estimates that about 10 per 
cent of male manual workers are ‘already 
in virtual retirement through chronic in- 
validity’ by the age of 65, and nearly 20 
per cent will only be able to go on work- 
ing if they can get other and lighter jobs, 
and such lighter employment is not very 
plentiful. Both invalidity and need of 
lighter work of course increase with age. 

It seems at least possible that industry 
will not be able to offer jobs that are 
within the capacity of most of the men 
between the middle sixties and later 
seventies, and society is thus faced with 
the problem as to what measures are 
needed to ensure the ‘spiritual stability 
and happiness of the men’. Mr. LeGros 
Clark does not answer that question, but 
it would seem that unless resources and 
interests outside employment have been 
developed long before retirement age, no 
‘social or administrative reforms’ which 
apply to men of 65 and over are likely to 
be very successsful. This booklet may 
serve a useful purpose in making it clear 
to those concerned with the welfare of 
older people that the possibilities of con- 
tinued employment are extremely limited 
—at least for the semi and unskilled 
manual workers. 

ROSALIND CHAMBERS 
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Politics in an Urban African Community by 
A. L. EPSTEIN. Manchester University 
Press, 1958. xix + 254 pp. 

‘THe present book’, its author states, 

‘represents an attempt to apply anthropo- 

logical methods to the study of the 

administrative and political system in- 
volving Africans in an urban community 
on the Northern Rhodesia Copperbelt.’ 

It is a longitudinal study of one commun- 

ity, or town, of the Copperbelt which 

attempts to analyse the different stages of 
the development of urban population 
and social organization and to relate 
them to the tribal background of the 
inhabitants on the one hand, and to basic 
characteristics of the modern colonial 
economic and political structure on the 
other hand. The analysis is focused on the 
development of the system of native 
administration in towns and on the 
development of social groupings and 
organization among the urban dewllers 
coming from different tribal backgrounds. 

The study traces in the development of 

the system of Tribal Elders of the Native 

Courts which were first introduced by the 

authoritics, the challenging of these 

elders by younger leaders who were 
more surely rooted in the urban environ- 
ment, the development of African Trade 

Unionism, of the African National Con- 

gress and their roles in the local com- 

munity. The author shows how, at 
different stages of development of urban 
life the impact of changing conditions, 
with experience gave use to crystalliza- 
tion of different types of social groups, of 
continuous differentiation within the 
urban population and of regrouping of 
forms of social life. At the end of the 
book we are provided with an analysis of 
the different meanings of tribalism, of the 
change from tribalism as a ‘closed’ 

system of social relation to tribalism as a 

‘background’ and ‘symbolic’ force in the 

urban environment. The author does also 

give us an analysis of general methodo- 
logical and theoretical problems of 
application of the anthropological ap- 
proach to the study of situations of 
change. These are mainly derived from 

Gluckman’s use of the concept of ‘social 

fields’. 

This is a very interesting and illumi- 
nating book which contributes much to 
our understanding of some aspects of the 
process of urbanization and of some more 
general problems of urban sociology and 
of labour relations. As it is yet another 
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example of the application of anthropo- 
logical approach to the study of complex 
societies, or of situations of change (an 
application which necessarily implies the 
change from an overall description of a 
tribal structure to a focus on a specific 
aspect problem of such structure) it may 
be asked what is it in the approach that 
may be seen as most important for the 
study of such situations. 

To the present reviewer it seems that 
the greatest value of this approach is in 
the application of the direct techniques 
of observation and field work and ‘feel- 
ing’ for a ‘total situation’ (although such 
application does not solve all the 
methodological problems of such study, 
i.e. the problem of sampling) and less to 
the general theoretical concepts applied. 
Because of this the book is also much 
better in the description of various con- 
crete situations and groups rather than in 
analysis of the emergence of new types of 
groups, of the conflicts between them and 
the ways in which they impinge in a 
differentiated way, on different indi- 
viduals. 

8. N. EISENSTADT 


Say it with Figures by HANS ZEISEL. Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1958. 
257 pp. 215. 

Tuis is the first English edition of a book 
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already well known in the United States, 
where it is now in its fourth edition. 
Originating in the work of the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research at Columbia 
University, the book should prove to be 
of real value to those research workers in 
the social sciences who lack a knowledge 
of statistical theory. Basic methods needed 
in the interpretation of figures, and rarely 
dealt with in textbooks, are here analysed 
in detail, with numerical illustrations 
drawn from market research, sociology 
and psychology. 

In Part 1, under the general title of 
Means of Numerical Presentation, there 
are discussions of the use of percentages 
in tabulation, the reduction of three-di- 
mensional tables to two-dimensional 
form and the construction of index num- 
bers. Rather surprisingly we find also in 
this section a useful chapter on the 
practical problem of the ‘Don’t Know’ 
answers to survey questions. 

In Part 2 causal analysis is discussed. 
Two chapters on how to ask why, deal 
with the classification of answers and the 
problems of interviewing and _ inter- 
pretation. Following this there is a dis- 
cussion of the use of cross tabulations in 
establishing causal connections, which is 
reminiscent of the work of Durkheim. 
The section is then concluded by a 
chapter on the use of panels, 

K. E. GALES 
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